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DIED. 


Rhodes.—On Wed.,20 May, Almira Mercein, 
widow of Emerson Rhodes, and daughter of the late 
Daniel Epbetts, at New Brighton, Staten Islana. 

Powell.—At Boston, Mass., on Wed., 20 May, 
Mary Betts, wife of Jonathan RK. Powell, Jr., and 
daughter of Charles S. and Louisa P. Betts. 

Keteltas.—At 37 St. Mark’s Place, Col. Henry 
Keteltas, son of the late Eugene Keteltas, on Sat., 23 


May. 

Fairchild, —At Madison, Wis., on Sat., 23 May, 
Gen, Lucius Fairchild, late Minister to Spain, and 
Consul General to Liverpool. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Nina Byronto Mr. C, William Sloane, of 
this city. Miss Byron is the daughter of the late 
George Gordon Byron, of Orange, N. J. 

Miss J. E. Mathilde Gossler to Mr. Robert E, L. 
Lewis. Miss Gossler is the daughter of Mr. G. H. 
Gossler, of this city. Mr Lewis is from Virginia, 
and a brother of Mrs, Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle 
Point, Hoboken. 

Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy to Mr. George 
S$. Roobins. Mrs. Kennedy was Miss Robbins. Mr. 
Robbins is the son of the late George A, Roboins, 
and brother of Mr. Julian Robbins. 

Miss Julia Ludlow to Mr. Hanson Hiss. Miss 
Ludlow is the daughter of the Rev. Dr. James M. 
Ludlow, of East Orange. 

Miss Jeanne Turnure to Major John E, Mallery, 
U. S. A. Miss Turnure is the daughter of Mr. 
Lawrence Turnure 

Miss Marietta Ord to Mr. David Dwight Wells. 
Miss Ord is the daughter of Dr. Ord, of 37 Upper 
Brook St., Grosvenor Sq , London, Eng. Mr. Wells 
is the son of Mr. David A. Wells, of Norwich, 
Conn,, and is 2nd Sec. of the U. S. Embassy to the 
Court of St. James. 


DANCES 


White Squadron. —A ball will be given on Sat 
eve., 30 May, at the Hotel Castleton, Staten Island, 
in honor of the officers of the White Squadron, now 
lying in the harbor, 


WEDDINGS 


Thomas-Sturgis.—Mr. Hector W Thomas, 
son of Mr. Theodore Thomas, and Miss Margaret 
P. Sturgis, daughter of Mr. Russell Sturgis, were 
married at the residence of the bride’s parents, 307 
E. 17th St.,on Wed., 21 May, at4P.m. The Rev 
William R. Huntington, rector of Grace Church, 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Sarah B. 


were Mr. N. B, Sturgis, Mr. Danford and Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Sturgis. Mr. George Dillwya Cross was 
best man. Present were Dr. and Mrs. John L. 
Buel, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Barney, Mr.and Mrs, 
Walter S. Gurnee, Jr., the Misses Gurnee, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Campbell, Miss Marion Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Bartlett, Mr. Frank Howells, 
Mr. Walter Sturgis, Mr. Walter Hoffman, Miss 
Louise Dexter, and Mr. John L, Wilke. 

Walton-Martin.—Mr. Robert Brinsmaid Wal- 
ton and Miss Josephine May Martin were married at 
New Canaan, Conn., on Wed ,20 May, at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. George 
Clark Cox officiated, assisted by the Rev. George L. 
Thompson The maid of honor was Miss Fancher 
The ushers were Mr John Hawes, Mr. C. Whitney 
Walton, Mr. Howard Walton and Mr. William 
Walton. Mr, Frederick K. Houston was the best man. 

Vanderpoel-Buckmaster. —Mr. Isaac Vander- 
poel and Miss Minnie Buck master were married very 
quietly at Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, on 
Thu. aft.,21 May. The Rev. Chauncey B, Brew- 
ster officiated. There were no bridesmaids nor 
ushers, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Allen-Fanshawe.—Mr. George Marshall Allen 
and Miss Grace Fanshawe, daughter of Mr. Herry 
Albion Fanshawe, will be married on Wed., 3 June, 
at noon inthe Church of the Redeemer, at Morris- 
town, N.J. The Rev. Dr, Hughes will officiate. 
Miss Marie Bryce will be the maid of honor. Mr. 
Frank Chaffee will be best man. The ushers will 
be Mr. Charles R. Beckwith, Mr. Henry Sanger 
Snow, Mr, Frederick F. Ames, Mr. Robert de Pey- 
ster Tytus and Mr, Carmen F, Randolph. A recep- 
tion wiil follow at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
17 Elm St. 

Evarts-Noble.—Mr. Daniel Edgar Evarts, son 
of Mr. Charles Evarts, and Miss Cora E. Noble, 
daughter of Mr, William Nobile. wi'l be married at 
the Hotel Empire on Mon. eve.,8 June. . 

Pooler-Pollock.—Mr, Louis Pooler and Miss 
Anna Gordon Pollock will be married at the resi- 


dence of the bride’s parents, on Tue.,2 June. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan will perform the ceremony. Miss 
Mabel Choate will be the maid of honor. There 


will be no bridesmaids nor ushers, 
Lyon-Vyse.—Mr. Bertram Lyon and Miss Emily 
Vyse, daughter of Mr. Thomas A. Vyse, will be 
married at the residence of the bride’s parents, New 
Brighton, S. I.,on Tue.,2 June. Miss Belle Vyse 
will be maid of honor. Mr, William Busk will be 
best man. There will be no bridesmaids nor ushers. 
Pearse-Battershall.—Dr. Henry Pearse and 
Miss Cornelia Battershali, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Battershall. of Albany, will be married on Wed., 10 
June, in St. Peter's Church, Albany. The Rev Dr. 
Battershall will officiate. A reception will follow. 
Lottimer-Sheffield.—Mr. William Lottimer 
and Miss “elen Sheffield, daughter of Mr. William 
R Sheffield, will be married in the Church of the 
Incarnation on Mon.,1 June, The Rev. William 
Grosvenor will officiate. 
Radziwill-Milmo.—Prince Albert Radziwill 
and Miss Milmo will be married at St. Francis 
Xavier's Church on Mon., 1 June, at 11 A. M. 
Archbishop Corrigan will perform the ceremony. 
The bridesmaids will be Miss Leonore Milmo and 
Miss Beales.” Prince Matias Radziwill will be best 
man. The ushers will be Mr, T. Pearsall Thorne, 
Mr. Patricio Milmo, Mr. J. Rich Steers, Mr. C. 
Wyndham Quin and Mr. Thomas Kelly. Prince 
and Princess Radziwill will sailfor Europe on 3 June. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mr. and Vrs. John Jacob Astor arrived 
from Europe on Sat., 23 May, and are at their coun- 


try seat, Ferncliffe, at Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, 
where they will remain until July, wheu they go to 
Beechwood, Newport, R. I, 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt will sail in the Lucania on Sat ,6 June, for 
Europe, They wili return for the season at New- 


Wilson.—Mr. M. Orme Wilson has bought a 
lot in 64th St., near Fifth Ave., on which he will 
build a town house. 

Delafield. — Mr. and Mrs. Richard Delafield have 
closed their town house, 10 W. 43d St., and are at 
their cottage at Tuxedo Park. Mr, and Mrs Wiil- 
1am B. Dinsmore, Jr., will be their guests during the 
season, 

Pryor.—Judge and Mrs. Roger A. Pryor have 
moved to their new house, 3 W. 6gth St. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, ac 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, will 
spend part of the summer cruising along the coasts 
of Norway and Sweden in their steam yacht. 

Holt.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holt are at their 
cottage at Premium Point, New Rochelle. 

Bonaparte, —Mme. Bonaparte, from Baltimore, 
has taken a cottage at Cazenovia for the summer. 

Stevens.— Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle 
Point, Hoboken; Mrs, Edward P. C. Lewis and the 
Misses Lewis sailed for Europe on Tue., 26 May, to 
spend the summer abroad, 

Hare.—Mr. and Mrs, J. Montgomery Hare will 
spend the summer at Bar Harbor, 

Seton.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Seton, Jr., sailed for 
Europe on Tue., 19 May, to be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs Henri Barbey, at their chateau, near Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Cammack.—Mr,. and Mrs. Addison Cammack 
will remain in Europe all summer. 

Whitehead.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank D White- 
head are at their country place at Pelham, N. Y. 

Mitchell.— Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Paul Mitch- 
ell will spend June at West Point. 

Miller.—Lieut-Com J. M. Muler, U.S. N., and 
Mrs, Miller sailed for Europe on Wed., 20 May. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Nictolas Fish are at their 
cottage at Tuxedo. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mrs T. Suffern Tailer are also 
at their cottage at Tuxedo. 

Tripp. —U. S. Minister to Berlin, Mr, Bartlett 
Tripp, arrived on the Trave from Bremen on Fri., 
22 May. 

Newport.—Mrs. C. C. Pomeroy has taken Mrs 
E, Livingston Ludlow’s a on Halidon Hill for 
the season Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel are at the 
Muenchinger-King cottage. Mr. John W. Taylor, 
from Buenos Ayres, has taken a house for the season. 
Mrs. John Dore has leased Mr. J. Chanler’s cottage 
on Bath Road, Sir Arthur and Lady Hayter were at 
the Muenchinger King cottage last week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt were also at Muenchinger 
King cottage for a few days, Mr. and Mrs, Herman 
Oeirichs and Miss Virginia Fair will goto Newport 
on 1§ July. Among those who have taken rooms at 
the Ocean House are Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot, 
Mr. George R. Schermerhorn and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Wilson, Mr. W. L. Wardand Mrs, G. 
R. Benson and family. Late cottage arrivals are 
Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Burden, Mrs. Stuyvesant Le 
Roy, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mr, and 
Mrs E.C Cushman, Mrs. Berryman, Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, Jr.,and Mr, and 
Mrs. Theodore Gibbs, Mr, and Mrs, Philip Taggart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cassimir de Rham, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Binney and Mrs. P. Stockton. 

Bar Harbor.—Mr. Robert W. de Forest has 
leased Mr. George B. Cooksey’s cottage at Seal 
Harbor. Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Pendleton have 
gone to their cottage, the Bagatelle, on Eden St. 
Mrs. W. P. Draper and Miss Draper are at their 
cottage, the Boulder, on Kebo St. Mr. Henry E 
Pierrepont and Miss Anne Low Pierrepont are at 
Eagle Cliff, Schooner-Head Road. Mr. de Grasse 
Fox, from Phila.,is at Bar Harbor for the season, 
Mr. and Mrs. R, Hall McCormick are at their cot- 
tage, Hillhurst, Mrs. James G. Blaine and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch are at their cottage, Stanwood. 
Mr. Samuel W, Bridgham has taken the Ash cottage. 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Bleeker Banks will be at their cot- 
tage, Salt Air, for the Season, Major George Mon- 
tague Wheeler, U.S. A., and Mrs. Wheeler will be 
at their cottage, Aramaya, on the Norman and Higb- 
brook Roads. 

Lenox.—Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes has gone to 
Shadow Brook. Mr. and Mrs. D. Sloane will go to 
Elm Court ont June. Miss Adéle Kneeland is at 
her cottage, Fairlawn. Mr. and Mrs, Robert Ful- 
ton Cutting will go to Lenox this week. Mr. and 
Mrs George Turaure will be at the Tanner cottage 
for the season. Mrs. Richard T. Auchmuty is at 
her cottage, the Dormers, for the summer, Mrs. 
Frederic Neilson has taken the Servin cottage. The 
Rev. Harold Arrowsmith has accepted the call to 
Trinity Parish and will assume his duties on1 June. 

Bretagne. — Arriving on Sat., 28 May, were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Astor, Miss Lit- 
tlejohn and Mr. Thébaud. 

Campania. —Sailing on the Campania on Sat., 
23 May, were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. Laidlaw, 
Miss M. Anthon, Mr. and Mrs, George W_ Spald 
ing, Miss Spalding, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. David H 
Greer, the Misses Greer, Mrs Rockefeller. Mr. and 
Mrs. William Constable, Mr. and Mrs. Jame< L. 
Barclay, Miss Barclay, Sir William and Lady Gor- 
don-Cumming, Capt. Wemyss, Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs, William W. Sloan and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Q. A. Holloway, 

Havel. —On the Havel, for Bremen, were Mr. J. 
Seaver Page. Miss Page, Mr. and Mrs J. Edward 
Earle, Mrs. Richard Moet Laimbeer and the Coun 
and Countess de Pourtales, 


LUNCHEON 


Miss Louise Ward McAllister gave a luncheon on 
Thu.,21 May, in honor of Miss Ford from San 
Francisco. 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Riding Club.— The Knicker- 
bocker Riding Club will give their annual picnic on 
Decoration Day, 30 May, to Bronx Park, Mrs J. 
Muhlenberg Batley and Mrs. J. Frederic Puerso: 
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will chaperone the party, among whom will be Miss 
Elsie Coster, Miss t ouise Dudley, Miss May Riker, 
Miss Angelica Church, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. 
Charles R. Stout, Miss Grace Henop, Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Pierson, Jr., Mr. Nathan Lord and Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Bruen. 

N. Y. Yacht Club.—At the general meeting 
of the N. Y. Yacht Club on Thu. eve,,21 May, Miss 
S. De Forrest Day was elected flag member, and Mr, 
H, Maitland Kersey sent in his resignation, which 
was accepted. New members elected were: Mr. 
James W. Fellows, Mr. Henry C. Watson, Mr. 
Maximillian Agassiz, Lieut. A. G. Winterhalter, U. 
S. N., Mr. Pembroke Jones, Mr. Francis A. Watson, 
Mr. John G. Hecksher, Mr. Alexander Nooman, 
Mr. Robert Ballantine, Mr. Gerard Beekman, Mr’ 
Nicholas Fish, Mr, Franklin Plummer, Mr. Charles 
Pratt, Mr, Charies W. Bailey, Mr. Ernest M. Lock- 
wood, Mr. Cleveland Dodge, Mr. Augustus A. Low, 
Mr. William E. Elkins, Mr. James A. Stillman, Sur- 
geon Philip Leach, U. S. N., and Mr, William N. 
Murray. 

Westchester Horse Show.—The annual 
Horse Show of the Westchester Association will be 
held on the grounds on the Milton Road, near Rye, 
N, Y., on 22 Sept., to Fri., 25 Sept. 

Staten Island Ladies’ Club.—A reception 
and tea was given by the Staten Island Ladies’ Club 
on Fri. aft.,22 May. Officers of the club who were 
present are: Pres., Mrs. William Kernon Jewett; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Anson L. Carroll; Treas., Miss 
Fiorence Van Rensselaer ; Sec., Mrs. Henry Taylor; 
Directors, Mrs, J. Grote Higgins, Mrs. R. St, John 
Walker, Miss Tillinghast, Miss Robinson, Miss 
Heineken, Miss Johnson and Miss Walker. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club.—The 
races of this club will begin on Sat., 30 May. Other 
races will take place on 22, 23 and 24 June; 27 June 
annual race, 15 July and succeeding days interna- 
tional races, 18 July race for Alfred Roosevelt me- 
morial cup, and 29 Aug. race for special classes. 


MUSICALES 


Claremont.—A Musical Tea will be given at 
Claremont on Thu, aft.,27 May. The artists who 
will appear are Miss Alice Mandelick,Miss Jeannette 
Maclanahan, Mr. Louis Blumenberg,and Mr. Orton 
Bradiey. Patronesses are Mrs. Auguste Montant, 
Mrs. Edwin Bolles, Mrs. N. Pendleton Rogers, Mrs. 
John Moore, Mrs, John Eckerson, and Mrs, W 
Hitchcock. 


ROOF GARDENS 


The Madison Square Roof Garden, American 
Theatre Roof Garden, Casino and Proctor’s will all 
open for the season on Sat. eve., 30 May. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XV. 


Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 


He hand given below appeared several 

I months ago in the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. It excited 

much interest in the whist world, and was 
played by many so-called whist authorities 
and free lances all over the country, with, of 
course, widely different results. The great- 
est number of tricks, however, were gained 
by playing the hand conservatively, thus af- 
fording another illustration that whist as a 
science is based on common sense and is in- 
dependent of arbitrary signals and counter 
signals which are not the outcome of scientific 
deduction. One of the many proud boasts of 
the game has always been that its rules were 
but the experience of good players, coupled 
with the assurance that anyone with brains 
enough (or of the right kind, perhaps, would 
be a better amendment) could work out these 
rules in their own minds without the need or 
assistance of any whist book ; hence, any fine 
player in Europe, Asia or Africa would rec- 
ognize the game of another without the 
necessity of even being introduced to a code 
of rules and laws ; in short, that whist could 
in no sense become ‘‘a bit of local color,”’ 
since from its very nature it must be univer- 
sal. This hand, substantiating this theory, 
is a triumph in its way to the real whist 
lover, who in these latter days is annoyed 
and confused by being confronted with as 
many different theories of the game as there 
are places in America where whist is played. 
These theories, being purely experimental in 
character, are first adopted, soon rejected, 
and become obsolete in a few months, having 
been succeeded by an entirely new code. 
Each player plays his own hand, and the 
evolution in whist, promoted by Mr. Trist 
when he evolved the American leads (from 
suggestions from the early masters of the 
game over a century ago), making it possible 
to play two hands as one, is for the time 
being more or less lost by this retrograde 
movement. Since, then, this hand is a 
** living epistle,’’ it is one of the best whist 
lessons which can be given. I know of none 
better for those who are following me in 
Vogue. The reader is again asked to play 
the hand first without allowing himself to 


glance at the printed tricks or the comments 
under them, and to then compare the score 
with the one possible to be made. These 
hands are all much more interesting when 
given to four equally matched players. 


The Hands : 


# Qn. 9. 7. 6. 3. 


v Ace, 2. 

+ Ace. Knv, 9. 

@ Ace. 3. 10, 
#10. 5. 4. A #8. 2. 
v Kg.9. 6.4. | ¥ Qn, Knv., 5. 
#Kg. Qn. (Z Y)} 48.7. 6. 3. 

5. 4- | | @ Qn. Knv, 5. 

® 7, 2. ¥en. 4. 

@ Ace. Kg, Kav, 

¥ 10. 8. 7. 3. 

+ 10. 2, 

@ Kg. 9. 8. 6. 


Clubs Queen turned up. 
A-B should make nine of the thirteen 
tricks. 


Trick 1: 

A leads # 6, 
Y plays @ 2. 
B plays @ Kg. 
Z plays # 4. 


, _ A-B, I 
Tricks : Y-Z,0 

Remarks : 

B plays well in not finessing # Knv., as he 
must block A's suit if he does, Even with 
one or more small the advantage of such a 
finesse is more than doubtful third hand, 
Cavendish tells us that the finesse of Knv., 
holding also Ace. Kg, in the second hand, is 
a temptation, but advises us not to yield to it, 
but to play Kg. on the chance of holding the 


tenace (Ace, Knv,) over the leader, 


Trick 2: 

B leads @ Ace. 
Z plays ¢ 5. 

A plays 3. 
Y plays #8. 


Inference : 

A led from five spades. Eight having 
been played, B knows there can be only one 
spade between Y and Z, ‘since he (B) holds 
# Knv 


Trick 3: 

B leads @ Knv. 

Z plays # 10. 

A plays # 7. 

Y plays + 3 (trump). 


> A-B, o 
Tricks: Y.z. . 


Tricks : A a 


-B 
Y-Z, 

Remarks : 

B having only two trumps (in his hand) 
shows his knowledge of the game by forcing 
an adversary. This principle is the same as 
refraining from forcing one’s partner when 
weak in trumps, The objection is often 
urged that the risk is run of allowing an ad- 
versary with a weak trump hand to make a 
trick he couldn’t otherwise have won, This 
is true, but it is the game, and should be 
played, since the same argument might be 
used in regard to forcing one’s partner, 
who is often weak and would like to be 
forced, but has had no chance to indicate 
this. The result of any one hand proves 
nothing in such cases, 

Inference : 

B at most has only three trumps. This is 
a very important inference for A, as will de- 
velop later in the hand. 


Trick 4: 

Y leads @ 4. 
B plays @ 6. 
Z plays @ 7. 
A plays # 10. 


Remark : 

This is an important trick for A to notice, 
since it marks B with either @ Kg. or @ Qn., 
as Y cannot hold both since he led low, and 
B cannot hold both since he played low. In- 
ference: Z is presumably short in. diamonds, 
since. his highest card is a seven—@ 2 is 
missing. 


Tricks : B, ; 


A- 
Y-Z, 


Trick 5: 

A leads 9. 

Y plays + 6 (trump). 

B plays & 10 (trump). A-B 

Z plays #Qn (trump). Tricks: Y-Z. : 


Remark : 

The whole hand turns on this lead of A’s 
and can be explained in a few words, A 
wishes to lead trumps, and therefore, count- 
ing his partner with at most only three (see 
inference drawn under Trick 3), probably less, 
must equalize trumps, first by forcing the ad- 
versary’s. A is marked with the twelfth 
and thirteenth spade, therefore it is really 
immaterial whether he leads # Qn. or # 9. 
He leads, then, # 9, fearing B might not 
trump # Qn., and is asking B for his best 
trump on this trick. This isa lesson average 
players are slow in learning, namely, when 
weak in trumps the best use you can make of 
them (in B’s position) is to force the fourth 
hand to trump as high as possible, even 
though B is trumping his partner's trick, 
Y’s trumping in on this trick has been com- 
mented upon adversely by good players. It 
seems to me the only advantage for Y not to 
trump would be on the chance of B not 
trumping his partner's trick, and the odds 
are against such a chance. Y is now left 
with only three trumps, but these being the 
6. 7. 8., and B having shown great weakness 
in trumps (see Trick 3), may not be able to 
over trump, in which case Y will save his 
partner’strump hand. Asa matter of fact, 
whether Y trumps in or not makes no differ- 
ence in the result of this hand; but this 
proves nothing. 


Trick 6: 


Z leads ¢ 2, 
A plays @ Ace. 


Y plays @ 5. 

7 ones _ A-B, 4 
B plays @ 8. ‘Tricks: Y.Z,2 
Remark : 


A infers that Z’s return of his partner's 
suit is an indication that he wishes to ruff it, 
and that this is not the time to hold up the 
winning card of the adversaries’ suit on the 
second round. Moreover B must hold a 
winning card in diamonds, so A is not estab- 
lishing Y’s suit ; besides, A wishes the lead 
to lead trumps. 


Trick 7 : 

A leads # Ace (trump). 
Y plays + 7 (trump). 

B plays + 2 (trump). 


Z plays + 4 (trump). o> 


Tricks : Y-Z, 2 

A counts four trumps, having been piayed, 
If he leads 4 Ace he will presumably get out 
four more, making eight, and will then be 
able to lead another round of trumps. 


Trick 8 : 

A leads & 9 (trump). 

Y plays & 8 (trump). 

B discards ¥ 3. A 
Z plays # Kg. (trump). Tricks: Y 


Remark : 

Eleven trumps have been played and A is 
left with the winning one, # Knv. # ¢ is 
marked with Z. Inference: B’s discard is 
from weakness, trumps being with him. 


B, 5 
Z, 3 


Trick 9: 

Z leads ¥ 4. 

A plays ¥ Ace. 

Y plays # 5. 7 
B plays ¥ 7. Tricks: te . 

Remark : 

A plays in a masterly way all through this 
hand, His play of ¥ Ace on this trick is a 
fine coup, The whist perception to make it 
comes from the inference drawn from Z’s 
return of the diamond suit (Trick 6) and 
B’s discard of a heart (Trick 7). A reasons 
B has shown a weak hand in every suit, but 
must have one winning diamond (see Trick 
4). If Y has a winning heart and takes 
this trick he will give his partner, Z, a dia- 
mond to ruff, Z having asked for it at Trick 
6. (To return partner’s lead the first op- 
portunity, having shown you have nothing 
in that suit, is usually equivalent to asking 
for that suit to ruff.) 


Trick 10: 
A leads & Knv. (trump). 
Y discards ¥ Knv. 

B discards # 8, 

Z plays & 5 (trump). 


A-B, 7 


Tricks: Y-Z, 3 


Remark : 
Y's discard of ¥ Knv. is a good lesson in 


itself his hand has become ¢ Qn. Knv., ¥ Qn. 
Knv., his discard is governed by his infer- 
ences drawn on Tricks 4 and 6, when @ Kg. 9 
are marked in B’s hand, he therefore knows 
to discard a diamond must give A-B every 
other trick. The reader will be surprised to 
find how often Y will make the wrong dis- 
card on this trick, if an inattentive player. 
A good general rule for discarding, if one is 
not in the habit of watching closely the fall 
of the cards on each trick, and as therefore 
unable to count the hands, is to draw the 
simple inference that the leader will not give 
his partner the suit he discards from when 
trumps are with them, B’sdiscard on Trick 8 
was ¥ 3, A therefore will lead a diamond, Y 
also should know A will not make Z fourth 
player in Z’s own suit (in trick 9). Finally, 
Y should leave the heart suit to Z and pro- 
tect his own diamonds, but in giving the 
hand repeatedly I find that A-B make ten 
tricks more often than nine, Y discarding 
carelessly, not even drawing these simple in- 
ferences, 


Tricks 11, 12, 13: 

A makes his # Qn. and then leads @ 3, 
when B makes @ Kng. and A-B score 9 
tricks, 

Note.—It is always difficult for beginners 
to see the advantage of forcing an adversary 
to trump in, Until whist is more developed 
in their minds it seems like giving away 
a trick. Even with advanced players B's 
lead at Trick 3 is often disputed, because of 
the fear of the possible weak adverse trump 
hand making a trick. Such a play binges 
(when no trump inference has been possi- 
ble) on just such a hand as B holds at Trick 3, 
viz. : weak in all the suits and only two 
trumps, with a suit of five spades originally 
marked in his partner’s hand and no call for 
trumps from either adversary. The best 
game must be to equalize trumps by a force 
as the best chance of bringing in the spade 
suit, if A has anything in trumps, and in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of chances he is 
likely to, This hand is another example of 
how often the play is in the weak hand if 
there is also whist perception. Any good 
player knows the advantage of a force before 
leading from four trumps. A meaning to 
lead from three trumps acts upon this prin- 
ciple when he leads the fourth round of 
spades, compelling a second force and ask- 
ing his partner for his best tramp. This, 
then, is the lesson of the hand, and the best 
whist instruction I know, but the minor 
points have great force, For example: A's 
second hand play on Tricks 6, 9 is a very 
good test of what Drayson calls ‘* long- 
ranged intelligence.’’ ‘Those who find they 
have played as A did have proved they possess 
acute whist perception, and their success in 
the game is assured. 


Books RECEIVED,—India, by André Chevrillon, 
translated from the French, by William Marchant : 
Henry Holt & Co. An Art Failure, by John W. 
Harding: F. Tennyson Neely. A King aad a Few 
Dukes, by Robert W, Chambers: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, Personal Recollections ot Joan ot Arc, by Mark 
Twain: Harper & Brothers. For King of 
Country, by James Barnes: Harper & Brothers. 
Madelon, by Mary E. Wilkins Harper & 
Brothers. The Seats of The Mighty, by Gilbert 
Parker: D. Appleton & Co. The Dancer in Yel- 
low, by W. E. Norris: D. Appleton & Co. What 
They Say in New England, by Clifton Johnson: 
Lee & Shepard. A Winning Hazard, by Mrs. 
Alexander: D. Appleton & Co. A Strange Sad 
Cemedy, by Molly Elliot Seawell: The Century Co. 
The Puppet Booth, by Henry B. Fuller: The Ceo- 
tury Co. 








The double-page iliustration of 
next week’s Vogue, dated 4 ‘June, 
consists, as a novelty, of a number of 


Parisian drawings of fashions. 


REMOVAL. 
MISS SWITZER, 
Formerly at 424 Fifth Avenue, degs to announce 
removal to 
12 EAST 33RD STREET, 


Where we are now ready to show Spring and 
Summer Styles, 
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Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


‘¢ Gloriana*’ Cup. 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





MARK 


STERLING 


WHITING M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 








Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 



















A MATCHLESS In Typhoid Fever. 
SKIN TONIC ; Dr. John W. Williamson, Boydton, Va.: 
all 








Tan, Sunburn 


and all cutaneous diseases, making the skin Proprietor Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


clear and soft 


SIBYLLINE BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


| stomach, It insures healthful action of the kidneys, and prevents distention of the bladder. 
| It isa gentle excitant of the nervous system, and a permanent nerve tonic, and is 
epsecially valuable in such cases where quinine and other tonic remedies are not well borne by 


On the Atlantic & 


Danville Railroad. 





SOOTHING AND REFRESHING IN ERYSIPELAS 



























































UNEQUALED FOR USE AFTER SHAVING . 
For sale by all Druggists, wherever toilet articles # 
are sold, or by mail on receipt of price 
Price 50c. per bottle 
Sibylline Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York REDUCTION IN PRICE 
| . 
Bae gee tet | ‘ 
' | Patterns Nos. { and 2, from *80 to $65 
t .9.9.9.9.9.9.9.8.9.5.8.9.9.9.9.8.8.8.8.8..%.8.8.9.1 
* *| | Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50 
: : ' 
* 
* Tobe Behind #| | Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, from $50 to $45 
s . ix This is the best value for the money offered in medium grade machines. 
+ 
: the Times... : 
* * 
“wice.s | | COLUMBIAS 
* este dy positively * | 
x nial fo prosper- ix | | The Standard of the World—acknowled 
* { } e ndard o e wor acknowledge no 
* ity ana comfort. All ag t x competitors, and the price is fixed absolutely for the $ ( rele) 
* telephone subscribers in ix f 
* . ; * season of 1896 at 
x New York City admit iy . 
3 Shalagt eS If you can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford, 
* Beds a oneness a All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery. 
* There are 15,000 telephone stations in * 
New York and plenty of room for more 
* RATES FROM $75 A YEAR. * 
xi The Metropolitan Telephone & * POPE MFG. CO. 
Ls Telegraph Co. 12% West ssth Street ° General Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 
* 18 Cortlandt Street * Branch Stores and Agencies in al t every city and town. If Columbias are not 
rs tt 4 £ t.t.t thot hhehohshetotokshetohohchehahe Properly represented in your ty, let us know. 


meets some most important indica- 

a vt me BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions in the treatment of Typhoid 
Speedily removes { rev | Fever. Of prime importance, it affords a guarantee of a perfectly pure water, It aids 
Wrinkles | digestion, and especially prevents and allays nausea and thus preserves the integrity of the | 


Cures 
| the stomach. 
Eczema | This Wate is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
| $5.00, f. 0. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent tree to any address. Springs open for guests | 
Pimples, Blackheads | from June 1gth to October Ist. Address | 








HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 


Maxer or Men’s Ciorues, 
253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THF COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuna, in all 
the New weaves 








Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 
















CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lavrzs’ Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 
AND 


Tue Duniap S1tK UMBRELLA 


178 AND 180 FirTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d. Sts., » New YorK. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMER House, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Aa Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
WEW YORK. 
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A Young girl several years ago being 
assigned an essay to prepare for a 


church literary society, the choice of 
subject being left to the writer, selected the 
unusual topic of arbitration as a substitute for 
war. She argued her point quite ably for one 
so young, citing among other facts the grad- 
ual substitution of law courts for the ‘¢ judicial 
combat *’—duelling—the method employed 
in earlier times to settle disputes of all kinds. 
As the world had outgrown this savage and 
absurd mode of adjusting differences between 
individuals, the young writer ventured the 
opinion that nations would also in the course 
of time as they became more thoroughly 
Christianized come to arrange international 
quarrels by reason instead of by passion, sub- 
stituting international law for bullets. 


The paper was by far the most original of 
any, that were submitted, but the Chairman of 
the Committee on Essays, an elder in an ortho- 
dox church, refused to submit the paper for 
debate even, declaring the subject too wildly 
absurd to merit any consideration ! 


Great was the amazement of the young 
writer, who, a student of the Bible and a reg- 
ular attendant at the elder’s church, had un- 
derstood Christ’s teaching to emphasize the 
solidarity of the human race. Then, too, 
what was the meaning of the Pauline text, In 
Christ there is neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, Jew nor Gentile ? 


Surprise similar to that experienced by this 
girl (who thus found a Christian occupying an 
honored position in his church, so thoroughly 
out of sympathy with the most obvious in- 
tention of Christ's example and His teaching) 
must have been felt by many people when re- 
cently a distinguished prelate of a church 
whose creed is based upon the teachings of 
Christ condemned the present movement in 


“SSeS 





favor of international arbitration and upheld 
war as a necessary incentive to patriotism. It 
would be consistent for a savage chief to hold 
forth to his warriors on the beauty of tribal 
self-sufficiency and the superlative virtue of 
annihilating alien clans, but for a nineteenth 
century teacher of Christianity to advocate 
wholesale murder as a means of keeping alive 
the savage instinct of tribal isolation is as un- 
scientific as it is irreligious. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 
man ofthe -ld—who, by the way, does not 


profess to an ethical ideal—is that he is 
not only ’ 1 of foreigners but he appre- 
ciates wh. admirable in their customs, 


manners, lit .re and art. His attitude toward 
all races is one of friendly interest. He culti- 
vates in himself catholicity of taste and toler- 
ance, and he is as companionable as he is 
civilized. In the social world that person, 
on the contrary, in whom the aboriginal in- 
stinct is still unsubdued, and who regards his 
town or city or country as having attained a 
standard of excellence unapproached by foreign 
people, is very justly set down as provincial, 
and as one whose prejudices render his opinions 
on questions outside the small circle of his per- 
sonal interests as unworthy serious atten- 
tion. He is neither companionable nor civ- 
ilized. 


The world of religion and that of politics 
seem not to have advanced as far on the road 
toward the complete realization of the Christian 
ideal of the brotherhood of man as has the 
cosmopolite, else the misbehavings of an irre- 
sponsible lot of Spanish students would not in- 
cite presumably sane men to furious talk, nor 
would a churchman of high degree use his 
splendid gifts and his authoritative position to 
discredit a movement in favor of settling inter- 
national misunderstandings in consonance with 
the teachings of Christ. 
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CAUGHT IN A SQUALL 








HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


HE education of the negro in America 
has engaged the attention of philan- 
thropists for the last thirty years, and 

experiments like that at Hampton, Va., have 
commanded attention of European as well as 


American educators. The general public as 
well as the philanthropist in foreign countries 
and here has also had its attention drawn 
especially to the work of the Hampton Insti- 
tute through the efforts of the Jubilee singers, 
who gave concerts in most of the large cities 
for fund-raising purposes. 


* 
* * 


Another of the institutions that is endeavor- 
ing to develop the negro into a self-helpful 
member of the community is the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, 
Ala. Although eighty-five per cent. of the 
colored people in the Gulf States are de- 
pendent upon agriculture for a livelihood little 
has been done to give them a proper training 
in any of the various interests comprised under 
the general title of farming. An effort is now 
making at the Tuskegee institute to thoroughly 
equip a building for the purpose of practical 
training in dairying, poultry and stock raising, 
veterinary science, horticulture and general 
farming, the estimated cost of which is $9,000. 
The scheme not only has the sanction of all 
of the trustees of the John F. Slater fund, 
but one of them, Mr. Morris K. Jesup, offers 
$4,000 toward the fund provided the rest of 
the amount is secured. The Slater fund 
trustees also pledge themselves to make a 
special appropriation each year for current 
expenses. 

«x 

The season of newspaper hydrophobia has 
set in with the biting of several children by an 
out-of-temper dog in a New Jersey town. 
Great excitement prevailed. The mayor im- 
pulsively set out to appropriate a portion of 
the public moneys so as to enable the bitten 
ones to be Pasteur‘‘ly”’ treated. This being 
found non-feasible, private benevolence sub- 
scribed about two thousand dollars and the 
children were dispatched to the anti-hydro- 
phobia institute. The newspapers blazoned 
forth the facts, and the recitals were eagerly 
read by the unthinking multitude. Presently 
the children will be released and to the end 
of their days probably they will be pointed 
out as examples of the marvelous preventive 
possibilities of the Pasteur treatment. Of 
course, they never ran the slightest risk of hy- 
drophobia, since the dog was not mad, except 
on the testimony of the newspapers. 

- 


The hydrophobia craze will have to run its 
course. It is apparently already on the wane, 
since, it is reported, the number of cases pre- 
sented for treatment to the Pasteur institute in 
Paris has declined fifty per cent. during the 
past year. When the hydrophobia delusion 


has gone the way of a belief in witchcraft and 





VOGUE 


similar queer crazes, how surprised people will 
be at having believed every moody, cross or 
irritated dog to have been afflicted with that 
rarest of diseases, hydrophobia—as rare, in- 
deed, as humility in a genius. 

*” % 

The foreigner is so apt to incessantly and 
mercilessly criticise America and Ameri- 
cans that little heed is now usually given to 
his opinions. However, not all that he says is 
born of insularity or prejudice, and we might 
with profit lend an attentive ear to some of his 
carpings. For example, after having strug- 
gled with the intricacics and absurdities of the 
English grammar and mastered the singulars 
and plurals of a few verbs, the foreigner, in 
the hope of improving his English, listens at- 
tentively to the conversation of the average 
American, to find even in polite circles that 
presumably educated people are prone to 
say ‘*he don’t,’’ ‘the man who don’t,”’ 
‘*I ses,’’and other like verbal inelegancies. 
When he asks for some explanation of an 
American who is not guilty of such linguistic 
atrocities, pray, what can the American 
say for his countryman? In some house- 
holds where children are carefully trained they 
are never permitted to contract do not and 
does not into don’t and doesn't, and if this 
rule obtained in all homes and schools the 
average American would get along more har- 
moniously with his verbs, for, although he 
may now say ‘*he don’t,”’ it is inconceivable 
that he would say ‘* he do not.” 

If also school children in the lower walks of 
life were forbidden to include ‘¢ses*’ in their 
vocabulary they would be compelled to rear- 
range reports of dialogues between themselves 
and others, so as to wholly eliminate that now 
much overworked phrase ‘‘ses I.’ If the 
foregoing appears to be an exaggerated view of 
American verbal shortcomings a few days of 
observation will convince any skeptic that 
grammatical violation is one of the most com- 
mon forms of inelegance among us. 





A MATTER OF FRIENDSHIP 


“ec Ou do not believe me,’ the man said, 

Y reproachfully. 

‘«I believe anything, everything, 
nothing— why you?”’ 

*« But I am in earnest—as much in earnest 
as a man can be 5 

‘« Yes,’’ she interrupted him, suddenly, «<I 
think you speak truly—‘as much in earnest 
as a man can be ;” but does that signify any- 
thing?’ 

He turned and looked down at her before 
answering. ‘*Dear little girl,’’ he said, 
quietly, ‘‘why will you turn and twist and 
distort every word I say? Does it please you 
only to give pain?”’ 

‘“No,’’ Ethel said, ‘‘not always; but 
what other course is left opento me? Stop!*’ 
as he was about to reply, ‘don’t answer ; it 
was a senseless question. Listen a moment. 
Was there ever a more enchanting place than 
this ?”” 

Deering looked about him and then back at 
the girl, who seemed suddenly to have slipped 
away from him in her utter absorption of the 
scene. They were in the afternoon of one of 
those early spring days, when the sun seems 
playing hide and seek with Time and shining 
down with summer vigor. Everywhere the 
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yellow-green shot out to meet the sky, and 
Ethel almost felt the leaves open. At their 
feet a brook tripped merrily along ; they had 
crossed it twice already, and now they were 
reaching a gnarled tree trunk, which Deering 
knew to be their destination. 

‘‘ Are you not ready to sit awhile?” he 
said ; ‘*the woods are not pretty beyond this, 
and I want to gather you some violets. Can 
you realize that town is only a matter of an 
hour from here? Oh, how good you were to 
come !”’ 

Ethel raised her eyebrows quizzically and 
made a little moue at him. 

**So I have some virtues, it seems! How 
charming! And in this case what a material 
reward! I actually feel encouraged to go on 
doing good, but evil might come of it in the 
end, who knows? ‘To-day it was very simple ; 
you baited your hook cleverly—you knew the 
country would tempt me—I love it so! A 
telegram, a train, a walk through the woods 
and here we are. It’s a trifle unconventional, 
and it may get on my conscience, which wouid 
spoil everything,”’ she added lightly. Can 
you fancy anything more wearing than a 
woman burdened with the New England con- 
science ?”” 

The man laughed and threw away the 
cigarette, which he always smoked fitfully 
when with her. He had gathered a few vio- 
lets and a bunch of white flowers, which he 
now held out. 

‘¢ The violets are like your inmost self, 
tender and sweet and true ; it is not a side ot 
your nature you show to me often,’* he added 
bitterly, ‘‘but I know it to be there, and I 
love it. You will probably throw the flowers 
away, but the everlasting—may I not keep a 
little of it in remembrance—it might be sym- 
bolical of many things.”’ 

Ethel had risen from her seat now, and 
Deering, looking down into her deep gray 
eyes, saw that all the raillery had gone out ot 
them—her mood had changed. 

‘¢Oh! mon ami, was it quite fair to bring 
me here? The air has gone to my head like 
wine, the fairies have woven a spell over me, I 
feel bewitched. Take my hands—are they 
really mime, so quiet and still? and the vio- 
lets—but you are crushing them and me. Oh, 
let me go—are you mad to hold me so?”’ 

Deering released her and turned away. The 
sight of her maddened him; he loved her— 
God in Heaven, how he loved her, and he had 
not the right to kiss her hand! Would it 
always be like this? he wondered, the joy and 
the pain so great! He shuddered as he 
thought of all that he had left behind only an 
hour ago. At the club men envied him ; 
had he not al] that the world demands of its 
votaries, and a wife whose able leadership 
made their entertainments the success of the 
season? Why was it all so loathsome to 
him? In his present mood he hated even 
himself. Nothing rang true, and Ethel was 
elusive. How should he make her give her- 
self up to him? In spirit she was wholly his 
—she must be—he was sure of it in spite ot 
the pretty, mocking tone she used so much. 
There were hours when she had talked seri- 
ously of everything, when she had shared her 
thoughts and ambitions and ideals with him 
—were they to go for nothing ? 

‘«Dear heart,’’ he said, ‘*forgive me. I 
am very human, and it is rather given to men 
to yield to temptation, you know.”’ 


Ethel did not answer immediately. She 











had seated herself on the log again, and was 
pinning the everlasting on her gown. 

‘<If you meant that the everlasting should 
be symbolical of our friendship, I accept it. 
Why," she exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘did you 
walk into my life with that long, swinging 
stride, that brought you into the midst of 
things almost at the beginning ?”’ 

** Because you appealed to me, and your 
step suited mine, perhaps; is that reason 
enough?’ Deering asked, quietly. 

‘*But Iam not going your pace; could 
not if I would. For the path is straight and 
narrow, and—hopelessly dull.”’ 

There was a pathetic cadence in her voice 
which the man was quick to feel. 

She poked the leaves at her feet nervously. 
Was her courage failing her at the last? She 
must convince him now and herself afterward ; 
not that it mattered for herself very much. If 
she could trust herself to be honest once with 
this man, he would understand for all time ; 
but she dared not—he demanded so much— 
she could give him nothing. .With the dis- 
tinct consciousness of his nearness to her, she 
looked up into his face and smiled gaily. 

«‘A truce to sentiment!’’ she said. 
‘¢Emotions have gone out of fashion, dear 
patriarch ; we live onthe surface of things and 
life is very amusing. Do you remember in 
our copybooks at school we wrote such queer 
things—< Life is real, life is earnest,” ‘ Money 
is the root of all evil,’ and so many others ? 
But we have changed all that. The up-to- 
date copybooks will begin ‘ Ideals are the root 
of all evil,’ *‘ No childish mind will cherish an 
ilusion.” ”” 

They were walking back to the station now. 
Deering was smoking again, occasionally puff- 
ing out rings which curled and vanished in 
space like the lost illusion which Ethel was 
bemoaning. The girl was tired; a feeling of 
depression was creeping over her, but she 
shook it off and pulled herself together. 

‘« For my part,”’ she said, irrelevantly, ‘<I 
prefer a house party above everything. A 
lot of agreeable people—by that I mean men, 
with an occasional woman by way of orna- 
ment—and plenty of out-door amusements to 
keep the ball roiling. *£ Dost like the picture,’ 
Mr. Deering? When I marry I shall stip- 
ulate for a country seat. Would you advise 
my selecting the estate first and the man after- 
ward?”’ 

‘¢Ethel,’’ the man said, ‘¢why will you 
not be serious? I shall never give you up to 
any man. Don’t talk of such stupid things 
as husbands.’ 

«¢ Well, of course, you ought to know, 
she answered, reflectively, ‘‘ being a husband 
yourself ; but they are not all stupid, though 
I can fangy that sort of thing rather useful 
now and then. Will you leave me here at 
my door, please? I’m not going to ask you 
in.”’ She put out her hand impulsively. 
‘* Good-by.”’ 

Deering closed his fingers lingeringly over 
hers. ‘It is not good-by, little one,’’ he 
said, caressingly ; ‘‘that word is not in our 
vocabulary. In a few hours I shall see you 
again, and the memory of this afternoon 
nothing can take from me. It has been per- 
fect—a spring idyl.”’ 

Ethel withdrew her hand and tossed Deer- 
ing a kiss as he went down the steps. He 


” 


smiled happily back at her and went on down 
the street. 
Entering the club he encountered many 











FiCHU EFFECT IN FINE LAWN, LACE TRIMMED 


acquaintances, who greeted him familiarly, 
but he only nodded and passed on. He 
wanted to be alone. 

An hour later, as he sat idly stirring his 
demi-tasse, a note was handed to him. The 
delicious, subtle odor that it gave out sug- 
gested violets—and Ethel. He tore the en- 
velope hurriedly. 

‘Cher ami,”’ it began. ‘¢ To-morrow I 
shall be gone, not vanished in the night like 
the Princess in the fairy tale, but transported 
in a most prosaic manner by a Wagner car 
and the City of Paris. A wedding ceremony 
comes in somewhere, probably at the start. 
What will the finish be, do you suppose ? 

“You have always called me an enigma. 
Now I shall explain myself. I am going to 
marry Jack Doane to-morrow morning, qui- 
etly in the chapel, with only mamma and 
cousin Nell and possibly Jack’s chum for an 
audience. I have always thought that when 
my. turn came to put on the collar and drive 
in double harness I should not have the world 
there to witness my humiliation. And yet 
Jack is a dear. Mamma says so, and she is 
a person of vast experience. I think so, too 
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—I truly do—and he has such a beautiful 
country seat on Lake Champlain, so ! shall 
have my house party in the autumn, when we 
return from the other side. Now you know 
why I said good-by, though you would have 
it au revoir, you foolish, misguided man ! 
But I shall take the remembrance of our walk 
away with me, and I am glad to have breathed 
awhile in a free, sympathetic atmosphere, 
though sympathy, like sentiment, is rather a 
drug on the market, don’t you think ? 

‘<I am starting out on a perilous journey. 

‘*Drink, for you know not whence you 
come nor how. 

‘‘Drink, for you know not why you go nor 
where. 

‘*It may be that I am putting my trust in 
miracles for safety, but is not the danger even 
greater if I do not run away? 

‘<I shall keep the everlasting, Shall I send 
you a bit of eidleweiss from Switzerland in 
exchange? 

‘«T shall expect you at our place in October 
— it will not be like to-day—times and hearts 
and seasons change. ‘The current of life flows 
swiftly on. Will you not help me steer our 
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COSTUME EXHIBITED BY HENRIETTE MICHEL AT VOGUE'S MODEL DOLL sHOW 


( For description see index ) 


boat through the eddies and whirlpools with 


Reason for a rudder and a figurehead of © 


Trust? Then we may sail out into calm 
waters at the end of the day. 

««If you will promise to forget me, I will 
forget you, and allis said. But—will you?*’ 

Deering crushed the letter fiercely, thrust- 
ing the crumpled thing into his coat, and 
stopped a man who was passing the table. 

‘*Hullo, Felton, sit down old man, and 
break a bottle with me. We'll drink to the 
devil and all his works to-night.”” 

F. W. Carruth. 





FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING 


Jinks: “Is that Littlejohn’s better half?” 
Fitxins: ‘* To strangers, yes; but, be- 


tween you and me, neither adjective nor frac- 
tion begins to do her justice !*” 





AN OLD PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL 


Ith meekly folded hands, 
W You sit in your painted chair, 
And the pictured sunshine falls 

On your softly parted hair. 
Your clear blue eyes look sad, 

You lips wear a sweet prim smile, 
As you sit with folded hands 

And gaze into space the while. 
In your quaint, old-fashioned gown, 

Witch its queer little frills and bows, 
You look like a winsome flower, 

A daintily budding rose. 
You never seem to have lived 

And loved or laughed and cried, 
To have sung and played and danced, 

Or have sorrowed and pined and died ; 
But with your folded hands, 

To have always sat in that chair, 
Where the pictured sunshine falls 

On your softly parted hair. 

M. H. Ecclesine, 
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THE TRAVELER APT TO BE ILL-DRESSED— 
TALE OF A COOK—SELF-SATISFACTION 
OF HIM OVER HIS TWEEDS——THE ART 
STUDENT BOUND FOR THE NON- 
EXISTENT, PICTURESQUE 
LATIN QUARTER OF 
DU MAURIER 


Am stil] in the steamer chair, still on deck, 
I still gazing over the waters. Do not 
think from this that I am on a slow ship 
and that I have taken more than the usual 
seven days to run over. We have made a 
very quick trip—hardly six—and while I am 
writing, with my pad and box on deck, I am 
safely at anchor in Cork Harbor—I believe 
they call it—with the bright green hills of the 
Emerald Isle and its deeper green waters as a 
setting and an inspiration. The green which 
has been woven into cloth and materials is not 
of such a vivid hue as these emerald cliffs, 
and even the ties and the waistcoats pale be- 
side them. 

The steerage passengers are being landed 
like so many dumb animals. They have 
passed the time over in dancing in the even- 
ings to the sound of harmonica and concer- 
tina. They arrive very nasty and dirty and 
not in the least picturesque. I suppose 
swarms of kindred and kinspeople will meet 
them and will live upon the few dollars they 
bring with them from America. They go 
back to dirt cabins and pigs and an occasional 
potato, and I suppose they are happy. I am 
quite rejoiced also that these few even have 
taken themselves away from the land of lib- 
erty. You know I think they enjoy what 
they call oppression, and that they would be 
perfectly miserable if their country were free. 

Unfortunately, in America, we have this 
very worst class of the peasantry imposed upon 
us as domestic help. For my part I always 
take an Englishman or a Scotchman, but I 
hear a plaintive voice from a chair near mine 
relating woes which have proceeded from the 
natives of the Emerald Isle. She had a house 
in the suburbs somewhere, and had just en- 
gaged a cook, who, after insisting that the 
coachman escort her to church in one of the 
family traps on Sundays, further declared that 
she would not stay because the windows of 
the kitchen did not look upon the street, and 
she could not see the passersby! Of course 
these are the troubles of middle class folk. I 
do not ever hear of these domestic calamities. 
Meadows has entire charge over my establish- 
ment, and if there be a word of mutiny these 
disaffected members of the household are at 
once lopped off. Should I ever find Meadows 
dishonest, I would forgive it for his thorough- 
ness. I could condone a theft, but a spot on 
his linen never ! 

The ‘traveling public’’ is always uninter- 
esting. People make such guys of themselves 
on shipboard, and all their disagreeable attri- 
butes are brought out so clearly. Not one 
man in twenty was ever properly dressed, 
and a few walked the decks as if they were 


- going wheeling or to the links the very next 


minute. 

I always wear my tweeds, and I find the 
new soft-bosomed shirts quite a blessing at 
sea, where the starch is taken out by the salt 
air. I give a little touch to my costume by a 
bright tie. I make Meadows, however, dress 

















in a dark suit with his white, stiffly starched 
coachman’s Ascot, and I never allow him to 
wear any jewelry whatever. 

There are quite a party of callow young 
men aboard who are going to Paris to study 


art. Already they are assuming a Gallic air, 
leering at the women and wearing dirty and 
scrubby beards. 

I suppose they expect to find Paris and the 
Quartier Latin quite the gay town painted by 
Du Maurier. How disappointed they will be. 
Nothing is so desolate as the old Quartier. 
The best artists and the life of the place have 
been {transferred to Montmartre. Even the 
Bullier is a form, and only a few Cook’s tour- 
ists and a lot of colicots and their sweethearts 
dance in that once gay resort of the students. 

It amuses me sometimes to hear these little 


students talk when they return to America. 
They never tell of the cheap, miserable hotels, 
the wretched tabled’ hétes at two and one franc, 
even worse than their counterfeit brothers 
in the region of South Washington Square. 

I do not doubt that if I neglected my razors 
for some weeks and turned my back on my 
tub I would in time be quite a décadent in 
appearance. I would frequent Bleecker and 
Sullivan Streets, and perhaps be the beau of 
the beef 4 la mode or some such other resort. 
One does not have to leave New York to 
change one’s nationality. And yet these boys 
wear cheap and hideous clothes, half starve 
themselves, live in rookeries and are only too 
glad to be in dear old America again. 

Comme a Vingt Ans was written years 
ago, and so was Murque’s Vie de Bohéme. 
The types have ceased to exist. There are 
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no grisettes ; there are no little French milli- 
ners even, with the ruffled skirts and the in- 
jured innocence which Miss Viola Allen wears 
in the absurd adaptation called Bohemia, 
which had a long run at one of the New York 
theatres. 

Bruant is brutal, but he is true to that phase 
of life. It is all money and hard cash these 
days. Every capital, every large city requires 
a certain income to live well in it. You can 
live like a pig anywhere. I would not say, if 
you care to exist in that capacity, that the 
stockyards of Chicago would be exactly a safe 
place, but the locality would be as cheap as 
the outer Boulevards or Mile End, or perhaps 
more reasonable than Belleville and La Vil- 
lette. 


But perhaps, after all, Iam harsh. Let the 
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illusions of youth remain. I may have, too, 
had them at onetime. I can understand that 
there is a charm in an unconventional life, and 
perhaps, were I to live life over again, I might 
be wearing a chimney-pot hat, singing a couplet 
from La Belle Jardiniére, and be lodged in a 
sinall room in the Rue. de Rennes or near the 
Odéon, the Luxembourg, and within the 
shadow of the twin towers of St. Sulpice. 


‘* Any further directions, ma'am ?*’ asked 
the decorator, who had charge of furnishing 
Mrs. Crewe Doyl’s new home. 

‘« Be sure to get me one of those expensive 
Stock Exchange seats. I don’t care what you 
have to pay for it. I understand that Mrs. 
Hauteur’s husband paid $30,000 for one. I 
think it would look well done in blue plush ; 
but of course I'l] leave that to your taste.’’ 
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POPULARITY OF BLACK CANVAS AND PRETTY 
COLLETS——-FAVORITE COLORS IN MILLIN- 
ERY—SIMPLICITY BETWEEN THE 
TULLE TOQUE AND THE EMPIRE 
TURBAN—SOME COSTUMES 
INTENDED FOR NEW- 

PORT 


6 Bay English and French spring races 


and the gay London season are to 
furnish the finest sight of smart dres- 
sing that one can conceive of, with the most 
brilliant display of floral art ever witnessed. 
Every out-of-door gathering will be a sus- 


pended parterre of flowers. Indoors floral 
bodices and sleeves—rose sleeves—are the lat- 
est fad. Purple is having royal rule on both 
sides of the water, and almond-green is run- 
ning it very close. Smart bodices incline to 
parts being fashioned of white or black satin, 
and there is a revival of scalloping on the edge 
of short basques and elsewhere. 

Black and white toilettes—and how lovely 
they are in brocades or tissues !—or the summer 
morning lawns are still the favorites of mon- 
daines who lead in smartness. Cashmere 
gowns are worn in the morning, made in 
that séduisante way certain couturiéres are 
famous for. I hope it will be taken up on 
this side before long. Ruffled and pinked-out 
Marie Antoinette capes with long ends tied in 
the back, or shorter ones draped in front, all 
made of black or colored taffetas, they are 
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exceedingly chic. Black canvas skirts lined 
with black silk are very much worn on the 
‘street in Paris with colored silk bodices. 
Nothing is too fine for these separate bodices. 
One catches a glimpse of lovely brocades 
under the short, dressy collets which every- 
body is wearing. 

There are two favorite combinations in tulle 
for the trimming of hats, blue and mauve, and 
green and mauve. Blue straw or tulle hats 
have mauve orchids to trim them, and white 
or black hats have green and white roses in 
wreaths generally with the smartest form of 
aigrette, which is the bird’s-tail osprey. An 
American wore such a pretty white straw 
Louis xvi. hat at the Auteuil races. It was 
trimmed with a wreath of large Malmaison 
roses without foliage. To replace the leaves 
quantities of loops and sharp-clipped ends of 
narrow black velvet were interspersed among 
the roses, and three upright black feathers 
nodded over them from the back. 

Many tulle toques were worn, and they re- 
semble so closely the Empire drawing-room 
turban that the revival, as I mentioned lately, 
might not be a very difficult thing to bring 
about. The folds of the tulle are divided by 
large beads, as was Madame de Staél’s in her 
well-known portrait, and branches of roses or 
mignonette or forget-me-nots stand upright, 
while clusters are sunk into the tulle with de- 
licious effect and becomingness. Hatsturned 
up at the side are banked up with flowers. A 
beautiful Autrichienne at the races wore one 
of that model in mauve straw, with masses of 
blue crépe poppies for cache-peigne and a tall 
branch of them in the back with a half-low 
cluster almost on the brim in front. A very 
chic shaded green straw was very séante to a 
blonde demoiselle because of its inverted brim 
—one of the newest models. A _ short jew- 
eled band across the front of crown, which 
narrows to the top. On either side of this 
sparkling strap were two rosettes of green and 
white changeable ribbon. There rose up in 
the back three separate fans of yellow lace, 
wired, and dividing them from each other 
were two white quills. 

There was extreme simplicity and elegance 
in the gown worn with this hat. I am told it 
was of canvas cloth of that delightful chamois 
tone, the taffeta lining being a trifle darker. 
The front gore is described as quite narrow, 
and some little distance above the knee it 
flows away from the side gores. Where they 
meet above four large pearl buttons, very 
choice ones indeed, are used to trim each 
seam. Around the bottom of the skirt and 
up the open sides of gores a petit plissé of 
white taffeta, pinked out, gives a charming 
effect. There is a basque bodice closing with 
three pearl buttons in front, then opening over 
a green mousseline de soie plastron, which is 
shirred with the narrowest of yellow Valen- 
ciennes. A scarf drapery en fichu, without 
ends, in old gold and green taffeta, drapes the 
bodice around the plastron. This scarf is 
also bordered with white plissé, which passes 
at the side of buttons and continues round the 
basque. New model sleeves puffed up to give 
length to the arm, with wrist finish of Valen- 
ciennes lace and graduated ruff to match, the 
choker being of changeable silk. 

A few gowns just arrived, the latest efforts 
of a well known faiseur, were brought out for 
the Newport season, by order of a cottager 
whose taste in dress is proverbial. What 


strikes one in gowns intended for women who 
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are in the best sense of the term élégantes, is 
the simplicity of their style, the entire absence 
of over-trimming or exaggeration of design. 
This I never tire of calling attention to, as 
some Americans are prone to demand very 
showy importations, and enjoy wearing them 
and no others. ‘The finest of materials, the 
choicest talent paid to design and the most 
exquisite of everything as a finish, are the 
foundations of the best gowns always. But 
revenons to our Newport gowns. 

This one is intended for morning concerts 
at the Casino. The skirt is a white canvas, 
very loose threaded, showing the reflets of its 
pink silk lining, and is without trimming. It 
is mounted on a wide pink satin crush corselet, 
which fits over a white sleeveless mull waist, 
having a finely plisséd plastron of ivory-white 
mousseline de soie. A white silk jacket 
bodice with scalloped basque is cut away in 
front so as to show the corselet, forming two 
round tabs at bust, and covered entirely with 
a pink fancy cord braiding. The sleeves are 
of white taffeta, new model, simply shrouded 
in white mousseline. The epaulettes give the 
gown a decided cachet. Four long loops of 
broad double-face pink satin ribbon are used 
in this manner. ‘The ends of a pair of loops 
are folded so that they are only half the width, 
and are placed overthe collar band upstanding 
to form a choker. These short loops are held 
in place by a black velvet tour de cou with 
jeweled buckle. The two long loops are then 
draped over the shoulder and lightly tacked to 
each sleeve, producing a very smart effect. 
Valenciennes ruffles at the wrists, and a double 
plissé inside the satin loops of the choker. A 
Carlier hat of white chip, with soft crown of 
fluffy white mousseline de soie has a twist of 
black tulle round the crown, over which lies a 
garland of small trailing vine roses covered 
with a fine pale green foliage, contrasting de- 
lightfully with the pale blush pink of the roses. 
C’ est ravissant. 

Les Parisiennes have given up the leggins 
in bicycling costumes and are wearing long 
black or tan hose, with a design rolled out- 
side at the top, over the knickers. From 
nine to eleven in the morning the Bois is 
crowded with the nouveau sportswoman, ac- 
companied by the men of the family most 
frequently, as well as parties of friends who 
rendezvous for that purpose. La bicyclette 
has taken the heart of the fair huntresses, who 
no longer scorn to pass a morning on the 
wheel, but are really quite as fascinated as 
anyone else. 


BOTH UNDERGRADUATES 
Brosson : ‘*Is it possible that you have 


two Class-of-"96 girls in your family! Are 
they twins ?”’ 
Craik: ‘**No; one has seen eighteen 


>? 


years and the other eighteen weeks ! 


A LEGAL QUIBBLE 
Jupce: **Do I understand that you de- 
cline to give your age ?”” 
Fair WitTNEss : ** Your Honor, how can 
I swear to a thing as a fact that I know of 
only by hearsay ?’” 


VARIABLE 
Pruyn : ** You say he’s a professor of re- 
ligion, What's his degree?’ 


LeicHton: “ Well, that depends upon 
humidity and circumstances. During a re- 
vival it’s 180 in the shade, but when a cam- 
paign is on it’s below zero." 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


A CHARMING BROWN HOLLAND COSTUME— 
VISITORS TO THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS 
DE MARS MORE INTERESTED IN TOI- 
LETTES THAN IN PICTURES—-SIM- 
PLICITY THE CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE COSTUMES OF THE 
WELL-TO-DO—-THE NEW 
COIFFURE 


T the Société de Sport of the Le 
de Puteaux, the other day, I was 
charmed with the good sense of the 

sportswomen who belong to this athletic club. 
Their toilettes were the acme of simplicity 
and of chic ; flounces, laces, ribbons and fine 
plumage had been left at home and were ad- 
vantageously replaced by the most exquisite 
of tailor-made garments that I have seen in 
many a moon. Mohairs, light cloth flannels 
and sail cloth also were the order of the day, 
and some of these materials were so beauti- 
fully cut and fitted so perfectly that, in my 
opinion, they far outshone the foulards, glace 
silks and flowered taffetas with which we have 
been satiated of late. 

The Vicomtesse Yves de Pontavice wore a 
very novel kind of costume—at least the shape 
and make were novel, for the stuff where- 
from it was manufactured was nothing but 
ordinary brown holland. ‘This brown hol- 
land was, however, entirely covered with fine 
self-colored soutache or narrow braid, sewn 
on in waving lines like those which shine upon 
moiré antique silk ; the skirt was by no means 
exaggerated in width, and the little jacket 
opened on a smart waistcoat of white corded 
satin, high-collared and closed with a succes- 
sion of tiny jade buttons. The hat which 
crowned this stylish costume was of plaited 
rushes in their natural hue, surrounded by a 
deep band of écru and white striped corded 
satin ribbon, and fastened on the left side by 
a buckle of hammered and burnished gold, set 
with sapphires. The club is in perfect order, 
the grounds having just been arranged, re- 
gardless of expense, with much taste and un- 
derstanding of what is wanted in such a place, 
and the members made their appearance in 
imposing number, just as they had done on 
the opening day. 

The Vernissage at the Salon du Champs 
de Mars was by no means as interesting this 
year as it is wont to be. I for one, if Iam 
still among the living, next time it takes place, 
will keep away from the heat ind crush, and 
especially from the awful dust, which were the 
distinguishing features of the occasion. To 
begin with, the pictures seem to be the slight- 
est consideration there ; one comes to inspect 
far more the toilettes worn by the fair visit- 
euses, to chat, and then to lunch in a crowded 
room, off very bad dishes, than to admire or 
criticise the paintings hanging upon the walls. 
The new fashions, which were really what we 
all, more or less, came thither to see, are de- 
cidedly pretty, and not only pretty, but what 
is more, they are sensible. We are doing away 
for good with toilettes habillées, for street 
wear, the tailor-made suites being altogether 
adopted by women of taste and true elegance. 
On very hot days white or écru lawn, linon 
and what is known as mousseline de fer (iron 
muslin) will be much seen. This mousseline 
de fer is an excellent invention in spite of the 
oddity of its name. 
































EFFECTS IN BODICES 
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THE ART INTEREST 


NATURALISME DECADENT PATHOLOGICAL 
ART APPEALS NOT TO THE MANY 
—CARABIN'’S UNCANNY DESIGN 
FOR CHAIR-BACK 


‘Hey are venturing in France to speak 

i quite boldly of the naturalisme 

décadent, and this ‘bold application 
of this most-to-be-feared adjective to things 
literary and artistic of the great realistic school 
seems to show that the hold of this school on 
men’s minds is not what it once was. In 
this country we have not seen the extreme 
development of realism, notwithstanding 
the promptness and ingenuity with which the 
American painter has frequently adopted 
foreign tendencies of a great many kinds. 
The American novelist is probably not quite 
so prompt; and the native sculptor, with 
some notable exceptions, still less so. But 
the number of intelligent minds, lay and 
artistic, to which this restriction of the artist’s 
mission to the representation of ‘*what he 
can see’’—only that and nothing more— 
appeals, is very great; and the special appeal 
which this limited doctrine makes toso many 
intelligences is founded on so many of those 
illusive mental points of contact—bridges 
which connect alien shores only to conduct 
into sterile and unprofitable regions—that it 
offers a fine field to the essayist. 

Every annual exhibition presents a certain 
number of examples of the work of the literal 
painters, nearly always among the younger 
men, one of the most usual manifestations 
being that in which the working of an in- 
telligence scientific rather than esthetic is 
recognizable. But those productions of this 
gauging and weighing art in which the 
search for truth, abandoning all artistic res- 
traint, descends into the most strictly techni- 
cal researches of the pathologist or the student 
of sociology, are European, so far. 

It was so late as May, 1885, that the eter- 
nal canons on which the decoration of the 
new Paris Hotel de Ville were to be founded 
were thus officially set forth : ‘* Reality is 
the unique source of truth, of poetry and of 
art; the period of mysticism and of allegory 
is at an end. In the degree of human civil- 
ization to which we have now attained, every 
work of art should be an expression of nature 
disembarrassed‘ of all mystical and allegorical 
veils, the cast-off garments of the past; the 
sole reality which the artist can truthfully e<- 
press is that which he has seen, that is to say, 
contemporary reality, etc. ‘* The fidelity with 
which these enlightened doctrines have been 
followed by M. Puvis de Chavannes and his 
fellows on these walls is matter of notoriety. 

The intelligent scientist, merchant or pro- 
fessional man to whom this restriction of art 
to local and contemporary events strongly 
commends itself, is but seldom willing to fol- 
low it into its pathological extremes. Ev=n 
the ‘‘ugliness’’ of such work as Rodin’s 
frequently seems to him unpleasant ; and Ro- 
din’s name is one of the towers of strength 
of modern art, His influence manifests itself 
very strongly in the present Salon, not only 
among French and foreign sculptors but also 
on objects of industrial art —plaques and vases 
in tin by Jean Desbois and carved furniture by 
Carabin. At the back of a sufficiently com- 
monplace high-backed, X-legged chair by 
the latter artist, the surprised housewife finds 
a life-sized naked woman, her arms bound 
above her head and her straddled legs separ- 
ated to come against the back of the chair 
legs, bound to them at the knees by a broad 
leather strap. The front half of her body is 
buried in the back of the seat, as in a mold, 
but her agonized countenance, turned on one 
side, partially emerges, and on each arm of 
the chair the family cat comes curiously 
around the corner to investigate her ! 

The Contagieux Mandiant, by M. Lemar- 
quier, represents a nearly nude mendicant 
with askin desease, industriously scratching 
himself with both hands; and Rodin himself 
—-who has just presented his masterpiece in 
bronze, the Homme au Nez Cassé (The Man 
with the Broken Nose, an inspiring theme 
for sculpture !) to the city of Genoa—is rep- 
resented on the Champs de Mars by a young 
girl with rings, a daughter of Icarus, falling 
headlong and diving her face into the ground! 
This is the extreme attained by a conscien- 


tious effort to ‘‘ awaken statuary art from her 
numbness, to arouse her from her torpor, to 
make her palpitate, quiver and reveal by the 
torment of the body the torture of the soul.’” 

It is possible that, on these shores, the 
ever-present consideration for the young fe- 
male person, as the French say, has much to 
do with our aversion to unconventional pre- 
sentation, as manifested by the refusal of the 
Society of American Artists to hang a vivid 
rendering of a surgical cperation by Thomas 
Eakins a few years ago, or the recent declina- 
tion by the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine 
Arts of a bull fight, by Henry Bisbing, which 
has since appeared in the Berlin International 
Art Exposition. 


“AL 
ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS, AND OTHER 
TALES. BY BELGIAN WRITERS, TRANS- 
LATED BY EDITH WINGATE RINDER 


” 


lator explains her selection of the dozen 

short stories which compose this little 
volume as being justified by their intrinsic 
merit, and by their ‘* marked diversity of 
character and style, which should adequately 
represent the highly significant and important 
literary movement known as the contempo- 
rary Belgian Renaissance.’’ The first rank in 
this renaissance she gives on general principles 
to M. George Eckhond, who has been called 
the Zola of Flanders, although Maeterlinck’s 
name is the only one which enjoys an Euro- 
pean reputation. By this later apostle of the 
decadents is the titular story, unearthed by 
the translator “* from the obscure and long- 
since defunct French periodical where it made 
its first appearance before any one had ever 
heard a word concerning its author.’’ As 
she points out, it is of the same type as The 
Denial of St. Peter, by Eugene Demolder, 
also given here, both of them borrowed from 
‘the old Flemish painters who illustrated 
the Bible with their own village and village 
life as background.’’ With the exception of 
afew medieval touches—as the picture of the 
Virgin of the Seven Sorrows hung over the 
mantelpiece in Pilate’s kitchen—the story of 
Saint Peter is given its proper locality, very 
familiarly rendered, but Maeterlinck makes 
the innocents to be massacred by the Span- 
iards ina Flemish ** Nazareth.’’ The un- 
derlying purpose in these modern adoptions of 
the ancient naive methods, when they are 
not pure affectation, both in painting and 
literature, is probably the desire to give greater 
vividness to the Scriptural theme ; but, not- 
withstanding its studied air of realism and its 
unpleasant effectiveness, it may be doubted 
whether Maeterlinck’s bloody little story 
might not better have been left in its obscur- 
ity. This, it is claimed, is the only prose 
tale which he has published, the other prose 
romance being rather a fantasy than a story— 
which, for that matter, this is. 

The three tales by Erkhond scarcely illus- 
trate the ‘‘unflinching realism,’’ which is 
attributed to him, though he himself approved 
of them as fairly representative, Kers 
Davie is a story of very effective peasant 
magic, and Hiep-Hioup, of the weird fascina- 
tion of a worthy and God-fearing forester by 
a wild gypsy girl. The third story, Ex-Voto, 
a little boy’s reminiscences of his father’s 
death, is, however, pitched in that literal, 
minor key, with great observance of the de- 
tails, which perhaps best justifies the title to 
realism of this art. As has been pointed out 
many times, it is only the pathetic or hope- 
less side of human life which these students 
are ever able to see. It appears again in the 
death of Fleur-de-Blé, the baker's little 
daughter, and the underlying tragedy in the 
otherwise cheerful life of the boatman’s 
family in Saint Nicholas Eve, both by 
Camille Lemonnier ; in the fierce honesty of 
Pierre-de-la-Baraque, the railway switchman, 
by Louis Delattre; the unpleasant vengeancé 
of the poacher Jacclard, by George Ganir, 
and the less photographic, more artistic, but 
much more depressing, Mountebanks, by 
Hubert Krains. Through all these runs the 
‘¢ modern’”’ note in literature—not so con- 
vincingly rendered as in the best of the French 
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or the Russian work, but strongly in sympa- 
thy with poor, burdened humanity. 

The two mystical, imaginative studies in 
this collection, Trompe-la-Mort, by Auguste 
Zenart, and The Shadowy Bourne, by Stéphane 
Richelle, are even more strongly reminiscent 
of Poe than these excursions into the un- 
known frequently are. Trompe-la-Mort is 
but a variation of the House of Usher, and 
would be very effectively weird if we had not 
all been there before, Stone & Kimball. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE COMING CORONATION LIKELY TO BE A 
MORE MAGNIFICENT CEREMONY THAN 
THE PREVIOUS ONE——THE <0S- 

TUMES OF THE CZARINA 


well nigh impossible to describe. The 

approaching Coronation festivities are 
the one topic of conversation in our salons. 
The toilettes to be worn on this momentous 
occasion, the flowers and jewels to be select- 
ed, the number of trunks which each court 
beauty is to take with her to Moscow, the 
thousand and one details which we must take 
into serious consideration, fill our brains, to 
the exclusion of everything else on earth. 
To go to Moscow for the 26th or not te go 
there is the famous ‘* To be or not to be,”’ 
and we are indeed so taken up with this one 
idea that, in my humble opinion, if such a 
state of affairs were to last, we would all soon 
become absolute imbeciles! Of course the 
ceremonies of the crowning of Nicholas 11. 
and of his fair consort will be fully worthy of 
the emotions which they already arouse in 
every Muscovite bosom, for a grander spec- 
tacle cannot be imagined. 

I remember perfectly the coronation of the 
late Czar, which took place in 1883, on the 
27th of May—remember it not alone for its 
extreme magnificence, but also for the terrible 
fatigue which it entailed on us. Now not 
only are we assured that this coronation will 
be yet more splendid than the last, but it 
appears that we are going to have to stand 
more strain than we did then, For this I 
am not very thankful, for the walking in 
the procession, the long station in the 
churches, the banqueting and the subsequent 
balls and other forms of rejoicing, are enough 
to kill a giant, to say nothing of us poor 
women, who are burdened by our long, heavy 
velvet court trains, our wealth of massive 
‘¢ official ’’ jewels, so to speak, our ** Kakoch- 
nicks,’’ which press down on our heads, and 
our immense bouquets, Nevertheless, we 
would be frightfully disappointed and offended 
if we were left out of all this superb pageant, 
exhausting as it may be, and so ‘* Tout est 
pour le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes !’” 

Seriously as we take the ceremony of the 
Coronation, we are far behind the populace 
in this respect. With them the crowning of 
their Czar, their *‘ Little Father,’’ as they 
call him, isa consecration such as that which 
the Pope of Rome undergoes when he, for 
the first time, takes his seat on the Chair of 
St. Peter ; for our Emperor is, as everybody 
knows, the Head of our Church, endowed 
with the same spiritual supremacy and infalli- 
bility that are accorded by Roman Catholics 
to their Pontiff, and as such he is invested 
with a sacred character which places him in 
Muscovite eyes at the very doors of Heaven. 

The solemnity of the occasion no pen can 
describe, no brush portray : it is unique of its 
kind, and can never be forgotten by those 
who have witnessed it. The consecration 
takes place in the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, which is the largest one of the three 
ancient Basilicas standing between the Tower 
of Yvan Velecki and the Imperial Palace. I 
say largest, but still the building is far too 
small to contain even one-half of the officials 
and dignitaries of the Diplomatic Corps and 
of the Crown, and there are comparatively 
speaking but few of them who are given 
cards of admission to the church. We are 
eminently conservative in Russia, so much so 
indeed, that it would seem to us as a sort of 
sacrilege if the Coronation were to be solemn- 
ized in the magnificent Cathedral of the 
Saviour, which easily holds over fifteen 
thousand people, and which would be so 


\ Uch excitement as is reigning here it is 








much grander a place for so imposing a ceie- 
mony. Ever since the x11th Century the 
Cathedral of the Assumption has been the 
Metropolitan Church of the Muscovite Em- 
pire. It is there that every Coronation has 
been performed, and it contains our Holiest 
of Holy relics, so that no other sacred edifice 
in the Czar’s dominions is therefore consid- 
cred as so well fitted for this grand occasion. 

The procession which wends its way 
through the brilliantly decorated streets is 
certainly a sight of beauty. The Czar and 
Czarina walk beneath the silken dome of a 
canopy, exquisitely embroidered in silk and 
gold with the arms of the Muscovite Empire. 
This canopy, capped by waving bunches of 
snowy plumes, is borne along by thirty-two 
generals in full gala uniform, and is sur- 
rounded, preceded and followed by represen- 
tatives of every province or state belonging 
to His Majesty’s vast lands, and by great digni- 
taries of Church, State and Court, clad in the 
most dazzling of costumes and uniforms. 
The glare of rich color, the scintillating haze 
of sparkling gems, the soft hues of countless 
flowers and the lovely soft tints of the garbs 
adopted by the many Asiatic subjects of the 
Emperor make up a ‘‘ tout ensemble ’’ which 
is not equaled anywhere else in the civilized 
or uncivilized world; superb furs, cloths of 
gold and silver, diamonds as numerous as 
pebbles, high white or black ospreys rising 
from glittering ** Kalpacks,’’ or helmets of 
precious metal, jeweled scabbards, gold-hilted 
cimetars, gem-studded head-dresses, stom- 
achers covered with huge single stones, the 
** petrified blossoms,’’ as our great poet 
Pushkin called them ; floating banners and 
gorgeous uniforms catch the light of the sun 
and turn the entire procession into one blaze 
of glory which fairly blinds the most jaded eye. 

The culminating point of all this splendor 
is the robe worn by the Empress, who walks 
behind the Czar with her head slightly in- 
clined and her hands crossed. It is the na- 
tional costume of Russia in all its purity, but 
idealized and rendered absolutely perfect in its 
wealth of color and shape by the priceless 
jewels with which it is covered. Diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, pearls, carbun- 
cles and gold almost cover the corsage, the 
petticoat and the immense train lined with 
ermine. On the head of the Czarina sparkles 
a ‘*Kakochnick,’’ which is one mass of 
rays and blades of pure brilliant light proceed- 
ing from the enormous gems which it con- 
tains. This ‘*Kakéchnick’’ is removed 
immediately before the Coronation takes place 
in order to make room for the Crown with 
which her imperial husband endows her. 

The Czar and Czarina are received at the 
portals of the Cathedral by the clergy, who 
also dazzle the multitude by their gold-and- 
gem.crusted garments, The Cross is pre- 
sented to them by the Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow to kiss, a function which they—that is, 
the Emperor and Empress—perform in a 
kneeling posture. Very touching is this in- 
stant, when the Imperial couple humbly bend 
the knee to press their lips reverently upon 
the emblem of Christianity ; a solemn hush 
enwraps the entire audience and nothing 
disturbs the sanctity of the moment, After 
the Sovereigns have entered the Basilica be- 
hind the clergy and taken their places upon 
their respective Thrones the guests gather 
themselves in prearranged order about them, 
The Czar’s throne is of carved ivory, but 
that of the Empress is of solid silver, en- 
riched with precious stones. A tent or can- 
opy of cloth-of-silver overshadows the 
thrones, in front of which two tables, 
draped with gold brocade, support the 
crowns, the orb and the sceptre. The 
Regalia has been so often described that it is 
hardly necessary to do so anew. Let it suf- 
fice for me to say, therefore, that the Impe- 
rial Crown itself is valued at over $10,000,- 
000, while that worn by the Empress on the 
Coronation day is worth almost as much. 
The sceptre and orb are also worth enor- 
mous sums. 

During the entire ceremony the Russian 
Princes and dignitaries remain standing, the 
Royal visitors from abroad only being pro- 
vided with seats. J will not enter upon the 
various features of the consecration, which 
could hardly be treated with justice in this 
letter, for the whole affair lasts through many 

(Continued on page 380.) 
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and built over a pink silk slip. 
full skirt, trimmed on the bottom with three 


Fig. 3263—Black satin Duchesse dinner 
gown, with untrimmed demi-train skirt, dé- 
colleté pointed vodice, with point d’Angle- 
terre stomacher, banded with Strass over 
cerise velvet. Bouffant satin elbow sleevcs, 
with upturned early Georgian cuffs, em- 
broidered with Strass and fall of point 
d’ Angleterre below on the arm. On right 
shoulder and left bust a choux of cerise vel- 
vet and tulle, 

Fig. 3287—Afternoon gown of white 
Swiss, embroidered with pink carnations, 
Moderately 


‘arrow ruffles edged with vellow Valen- 
iennes, headed by an entre-deux. Round 


draped bodice with shaded pink taffeta re- 
vers, edged with Valenciennes, and attached 
to pink ribbon bretelles, also trimmed with 
lace. Elbow sleeves with divided upturned 
tafteta cufts, lace on the edge. Ribbon bows 
between the divisions, and girdle to match, 
tied with long ends on the left in front. 

Fig. 3262—Charming décolleté a demi 
tea gown, of white crépe de chine. Full 
skirt draperies, with front panel of double 
Brussels net, white over green plisséd to- 
gether. Jeweled décolletage. Sides of panel 
trimmed with alternate natrow white and 
green net plissé rufflings, with white satin 
ribbon between Epaulettes of Maline lace. 
White net ruche. Deep plissé flounces of 



































white and green net form sleeve drapery. 

Two jeweled rings ornament tront panel. 
Fig. 3266—Garden party gown of trans- 

parent linon, built overrose and blue change- 


able taffeta. Skirt accordion plaited, full 
length, and trimmed at equal distances with 
perpendicular bands of chiné ribbon, white 
ground designed in large rose-buds. Round 
plaited linon bodice, over which the skirt 
ribbons seem to be cartied to collar band. In 
front three pairs of rose Brandebourgs at- 
tach the ribbonsto bodice. Bouffant plaited 
upper sleeves. Shirred linon on lower arm 
with lace frills. Ribbon bands drape the 
back and front of sleeves, Plissés of lace 
fall over ribbon collar band. 

Fig. 3279—Chureh gown of beige batiste 
with narrow brown corded lines, made over 
beige silk slip. Skirt uatrimmed. Seam- 
less allover. White embroidered écru ba- 
tuste bodice, cut high in the back, half low 
in front and fastened at the side. Décol- 
letage trimmed with double brown mousse- 
line de soie. Plissé ruffles and shoulder 
revers likewise. Bouffant upper sleeves of 
corded batiste banded to arm, with mousse- 
line ruffles on the edge. Long tight lower 
sleeves of embroidered batiste. Chemisette 
of white satin draped with white tulle, and 
white tulle ruffies attached to stock. White 
satin girdle. This bodice, worn indoors, 
does not require a chemisette, 
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(Continued from page 378.) 
hours, and, moreover, it has been described 
often, just as have the regalia and the 
crown jewels, 

At the end of the religious ceremonies the 
procession forms again in the same order as 
that in which it has come, and after visiting 
the neighboring Cathedral of the Archangel, 
where the Monarch and his Consort do rev- 
erence at the tombs of the Muscovite Sover- 
eigns, they return to the Palace, bow their 
acknowledgments to the guests and specta- 
tors, and disappear up the long flight of 
marble steps, accompanied by the cheers and 
enthusiastic cries of the immense crowd 
which has followed the procession, 

In the evening of this memorable day the 
streets of Moscow are ablaze with myriads of 
lights of every color, the palaces of the rich as 
well as the cottages of the poorest inhabitants 
are decorated with twinkling tapers enclosed 
in tinted glasses, the churches, the public 
monuments, the shops and the squares and 
gardens vie with each other in point of illum- 
inations, and fireworks arise on all sides 
against the dark blue star-studded sky. One 
of the greatest preocupations of the humbler 
classes is the probable state of the weather, 
for rain would interfere with their evening’s 
enjoyment, and so they await, with incredible 
anxiety, the advent of the momentous hour 
when they can admire to their heart’s 
content the magnificent illuminations of 
Moscow. 

I cannot resist the temptation of saying 
here a few words, as a fitting conclusion to 
this letter, about one of the gowns ordered by 
the Czarina to be worn at one of the festivities 
in connection with the Coronation feasts. It 
is of changeable moiré velvet in evanescent 
tones of pale willow green, rose-petal pink 
and ivory, the long train is embroidered with 
silver and crystal fleur-de-lis, attached to one 
another by intricate lacings and true-lover’s 
knots done in pale gold, on which single 
strings of pearls detach themselves. All 
around the train a coquille of magnificent 
antique Point de Flandres is fastened and 
draped by clusters of pale pink and pale green 
feathers, intermingled with white lilies, gold 
stamened. ‘The low-cut corsage and the pet- 
ticoat are of pale pink moiré-antique silk, 
glacéd with silver, paneled with the change- 
able velvet used in the train, and smothered 
in Point de Flandres, while a stomacher of 
great brilliants and pink pearls will finish off 
this truly imperial toilette. 


Vera. 


SMUGGLER—VOGUE’S DOMES- 
TIC PET SERIES 


HE accompanying photograph is a pic- 

i ture of our St. Bernard dog, Smug- 

gler. We have named him Eric, 
but he is registered under the former name. 
As can be seen by his picture, Eric is an intel- 
ligent-looking dog; and if his size has any- 
thing to do with it, he must have an extra 
amount of knowledge. When stretched at 
full length he measures seven feet six and a 
half inches, and his weight is 165 pounds, 
although only a little over two and a half 
years old. He was born on 26 June, 1893, 
at the Swiss Mountain Kennels, German- 
town, Pa. 

Now that Eric has been introduced, I 
should like to tell of a little trick which I 
think you will agree with me was pretty 
clever, and which he taught himself. 

As we were boarding and had no place to 
keep him, he was sent to our country house, 
but it was impossible to keep the dog either 
in or out, and for a long time it was a mystery 
how he managed to open the doors, for they 
all had knobs, not a latch on one of them. 
So it was decided to watch him. When he 
thought there was no one around he went up 
to the door, took the knob in his mouth, 
turned his head to one side, and hauled the 
door open. Now, any dog that will think 
the matter out, as he must have done, ought, 
in my opinion, be shown all the respect possi- 
ble toa dumb animal. It is needless to say 
that his magnificent bearing and kind dispo- 
sition have won for him numerous friends, 
and he is weil known in the city. (The 


owner of Smuggler dates his letter from a 
Canadian city.—Ed. ) 





MORNING ROOM GOSIP 


THE UNCOVERED SHIRT-WAIST IN THE STREET 
— JACKET TO COVER IT 


He custom of appearing on the street 

| in summer in a shirt-waist niinus a 

a jacket or some light outer gar- 

ment is one I have never been reconciled to, 
for it is much too négligé and savors too 
much of the bourgeois; but the problem has 
been to combine in a garment coolness and a 
slight protection at the same time. Necessity 
often compels one to run into town in the 
midsummer heat, and there seems to be 
nothing as comfortable to wear as a shirt- 
waist, and still it is far from being smart or 
really good form. This question was settled to 
my entire satisfaction two years ago, when I 
discovered a sleeveless jacket, by Doucet, of 
light-weight black cloth, lined throughout 
with black satin. It is open down the back 
to within two inches of the waist, and is en- 
tirely open in front, without dart seams, 
and loose from the under-arm seams, The 
fronts and the back turn back, like revers, 
almost to the waist-line, and of course the 
satin lining, which is slip-stitched to the 
cloth, makes the revers perfectly neat. It 1s 
held at the shoulders in seams not more than 
an inch and a halfin length, so it shows the 
shirt sufficiently ; is cool (being so open and 


WOMEN’S CLUBS SERIES 


THE EMMA WILLARD ASSOCIATION 


‘ “He pride and love of Alma Mater, and 
the numerous college societies which 
keep alive the feeling long after the 

college days are over, is something shared 
alike by men and women. But a more dis- 
tinctly feminine and no less interesting out- 
come of educational life are the associations 
of graduates and students of several girls’ 
schools, 

The Troy Seminary, established by Emma 
Willard at Troy, New York, was the pioneer 
for the higher, or rather better education of 
women in this State. When founded it was 
a great step in advance of existing institutions 
and caused much opposition at the time. 
Indeed, in spite of all its enthusiastic sup- 
porters, its existence would have been delayed 
for years had it not been for the active sup- 
port of Governor DeWitt Clinton, who used 
all his influence in encouraging the then 
novel idea, 

The Emma Willard Association numbers 
over eight hundred members, Mrs. Russell 
Sage being President. The active work is 
not only keeping together in a common bond 
those whose early education was under the 
same roof, but to keep in view the needs for 
improvement and advancement of the school, 
and where it is possible to supply them 

















SMUGGLER, A ST. BERNARD, KNOWN IN HIS FAMILY AS ERIC. 
VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


without collar or sleeves), and still it is a 
protection and a compromise. It extends 
seven or eight inches below the waist in 
modest ripples. A soft black satin scarf ex- 
tends across the back at the waist and at the 
terminus of the back revers (the back open 
seam, which turns back like revers), and 
passes through the under-arm seams, and 
fastens in the front under a rosette of the 
satin. Thus this question has been individu- 
ally settled, and now it is universally solved, 
for these advantages of the sleeveless jacket 
have been rediscovered by the Paris fashion 
makers and are pronounced correct ; so that 
is sufficient to insure their ready favor and 
adoption by smart women. 

Another model which is now shown is cut 
out in the neck two inches or more, all 
around, and finishes in front in two deep 
tongues cut out of the material, each an inch 
and a half wide and seven inches long, which 
pass each other, button at the extreme end of 
each tongue to each side of the fronts of the 
jacket. The remaining material composing 
the fronts is cut out from where those tongues 
begin at the top to the bottom of the jacket, 
and for the space of three inches each side of 
the fronts, and so shows the shirt-waist un- 
derneath as well as the belt. It does not 
extend more than four inches below the waist, 
and ripples somewhat. At the arm-hole the 
jacket continues in a square effect which 
extends over the shirt sleeve, about four 
inches, and with a slight flare, and extends 
five inches either side of the shoulder seam. 
The whole garment is outlined with a narrow 
galon with a second row just beyond the first, 
and the whole is neatly lined with silk. This 
is a smart model, but it is not as cool as the 
former ; but either of them solves the problem, 
and will prove a welcome addition to one’s 
summer wardrobe. 





The Womanliness of Mary Anderson’s A 
Few Memories—a dissenting view —will be 


givenin the Social Essay of g Sune Vogue. 
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Through the efforts of the Association $2,000 
(two thousand dollars) was raised to establish 
a scholarship in memory of Miss Willard at 
one of the women’s colleges, and no sooner 
was this accomplished than another subscrip- 
tion, headed by Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, was 
begun for a similar scholarship at the school. 
Since it is a fact that at present more money 
is given to men's colleges and universities by 
women than men, it is only fair to record 
Mr. Russell Sage’s gift of Sage Hall to the 
institute where his wife received her educa- 
tion. 

Sage Hall is designed to be a pleasant home 
for the students, and its commodious rooms 
have proved of great benefit to those in resi- 
dence during their course of study. Through 
the winter months the Association meets 
frequently at the houses of different members, 
and when the necessary business has been 
transacted there is a talk or lecture by some 
prominent woman of the day. This year 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth has been giving 
a course of Parliamentary Practice, a subject 
of which some understanding is necessary for 
the proper and dignified carrying on of 
meetings. 

An annual banquet is also held, which non- 
resident members make every effort to attend. 
This event in October last was particularly 
brilliant. Among the two hundred women 
present were many whose names are identified 
with the present broad and sensible ideas re- 
garding education. At the President’s table 
sat Mrs. Mary Cary Thomas, President of 
Bryn Mawr ; Miss Emily James Smith, Dean 
of Barnard; Miss Mary Alice Knox, for ten 
years Professor of History at Wellesely and 
now President of the institute at Troy. 

Scattered through the assembly were many 
others of equal scholarship and attainments. 
The lively interest of this association cannot 
but have a beneficial influence upon the 
school, where hundreds of young people will 
feel the result of its progress. ‘* Indeed,”’ 
said one of the members, * we will never be 





satisfied until it has grown into a great uni- 
versity, which shall embrace every depart- 
ment of learning that can advance the race 
through the improvement of its women.”’ 

The officers are: Mrs. Russell Sage, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. H. Estell, Secretary ; Mis, 
Titus Eddy, Treasurer. 

Members: Mrs. Randolph Townsend, 
Mrs, Cyrus McCormick, Mrs. A. J. Vander- 
poel, Mrs. Leon Harrier, Mrs. Geo. L, 
Gillespie, Mrs. Chas. H. Gardiner, Mrs. 
Chas. E, Simmons, Mrs. David L. Seymour, 
Mrs, John P. Munn, Mrs. R. S. McArthur, 
Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Mrs. Anson R. 
Flower, Mrs. J. B. Colgate, Mrs. J. D. 
Archbold. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


ORGANIZATION 
PAPER NO, I 


He juste milieu between private and 

l public charity is hard to find. Steel 

our hearts as we will, an ordinary 
human being cannot believe that by giving a 
poor, ill clad wretch a ticket for a meal 
which may be many blocks away that the 
same amount of relief is given as by a small 
sum of money. ‘*Suppose they really are 
starving,’’ echoes in our ears and appeals to 
our sympathies, 

Statistics show what harm is done by this 
giving, what sums are absolutely thrown away 
through indiscriminate charity, and yet it is 
very difficult to suppress the impulse to give 
personally and immediately. 

On the other hand it is an erroneous idea 
to suppose that organized charities are heart- 
less, bloodless affairs, reducing the poorer 
classes to statistical nonenities, and dealing 
out justice which has no intimacy with gen- 
erosity. 

The Charity Organization Society was 
formed in 1882 at the suggestion of the State 
Board of Charities, since it was felt that 
through lack of co-operation much of the 
charitable work in the city was absolutely 
neutralized. Its work is entirely dissociated 
from all questions of creed, politics or nation- 
ality, and while not administering alms from 
its own funds, it is the central office for re- 
lief-giving agencies. 

It defines the word ** charity’’ as follows : 

1. Act only by knowledge got by thorough 
investigation, 

2. Relieve worthy need promptly, pity- 
ingly, tenderly. 

3- Prevent unwise alms to the unworthy. 

4. Raise into independence every needy 
person when possible. 

5. Make sure that no children grow to be 
paupers. 

This is certainly a broad interpretation and 
an excellent set of rules for those interested 
in helping others. 

The society has become what it was in- 
tended to be, a centre of intercommunication 
between the churches and charitable agencies 
ofthe town. It has a bureau of information 
which shows the record of every case which 
has come under its notice. These have all 
been investigated, and the result is an invalu- 
able place for reference, Impostors telling win- 
ning tales used to go from church to church, 
from charity to charity and have the use of 
funds destined for those really in need. Now 
by reference to these records such cases are 
disclosed in their true light and much work 
is saved, since before records were kept each 
charity had to look up each applicant, and 
many cases were investigated over and over 
again. 

It is not only the individual which is ex- 
posed, but fraudulent societies—formed with 
objects which appeal to the public sympathies 
and often bring large sums of money, litt!e of 
which would ever reach the class for which 
it was intended—are shown up in their real 
light. 

The society publishes an official directory 
containing over four hundred pages, every 
one of the societies therein having been in- 
vestigated, their books examined and their 
records show them to be honest depositories 
of the public money. 

While there is no immediate almsgiving 
from the corporation funds, cases are referred 
to whatever charity seems best fitted to re- 
lieve the special necessity. The entire city 's 

(Coutinued on page 382.) 


THE CHARITY sOocIETY— 
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TRUNKS & BAGS 





FURNISHING OF COLONIAL CUUNTRY HOUSES. 


WALL PAPERS: 
COTTON STUFFS: 
FURNITURE: 
FLOOR COVERINGS: 
BB Timely selections are earnestly asked. 


Wal 
JOSEPH P, McHUGH & CO. | fu. Condans a 
42» ST. WEST, to ail parts of the 
AT 51H AVE. 
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ATHING and SHAMPOOING 
with Packer’s Tar Soap 


is not only a real luxury, but a safeguard against con- 
tagion, This soap is pure, mild and antiseptic; yields 
a plentiful, white emollient lather, and is recom- 


mended by eminent physicians. 





BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YITH 


| +3 BROWNS 3 
'| FRENCH DRESSING 











| FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





A PERFECT CORSET 


New 
Models and 
Novelties 
Now Ready, 
Especially 
Several 
New 
Straight 
Front 


Corsets. 





903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 


THe Pansy Corset CompANy 


GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 








icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley | 
Wine Company, | 
RHEIMS, | 

New Yor. 





Steusen Co., 


Forsale by all first-class hoteis and high-class grocers. | 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
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grandfather’s parlor long ago. 
summer wear it is as light as a sponge 
and coarser than cheese cloth. 
to the largest Hair Cloth manufactur- 
ers in the world for their Summer Samples. 





if 


Your Dealer 


will not sell you 






VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 


““ Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings, 
sent for 25c. postage paid. 


5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Palmer Tires 


give the rider ) 
confidence y 





! 
! 
! 





S THEY are the only tires you are sure of 
j getting home on if punctured, Air will not 
escape for hours. almer Tires are the 
easiest riding, quickest repaired and fastest 
= Tires, They mark the high-grade 
wheel. They are expensive. send for 
catalogne. 
PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE C9., CHICAGO. 

L000 <a 006 ome cote <a ur cee 004 





Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Secfentific Model. 


Erie Bicycles +75 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 
Send for 


Erie Bicycles = <2... 
QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO.,Buaffalo, N.Y. 





that the HAIR CLOTH 
woven for dresses is like 
what you sat on in your 


For 


Send 









(Continued from page 380.) 
marked out into districts and continually vis- 
.ted by committees, who tender relief in cases 
of immediate necessity and report to the gen- 
eral office. 

It is in the desire and intention of develop- 
ing the homeless pauper into a self-respecting 
mar or woman that the society is strongest. 
Work, and the means to be able to work, 
are the aims of its endeavors. In times of 
strikes and trade depression the large sums. of 
money put into its charge have been spent, 
not in free coals and food, but in finding 
work for those thrown out of employment. 

Temporary bands of street cleaners have 
been formed, so that the workmen might not 
be pauperized, and fall into habits of idleness 
during the lack of their accustomed em- 
ployment. The great mass of homeless and 
helpless individuals, not vicious but simply 
ignorant, who swarm to the city are the great- 
est problem of all. To train the unskilled, 
to instill some idea of self-respect, to raise 
these unfortunates to a position where they 
can support themseives, however humbly, is 
the society's practical solution for lessening 
their numbers. Above all, to save children 
from joining this class is one of the society’s 
most cherished objects, 

The next article in this series will be de- 
voted to the various workrooms and means of 
providing employment for those in need which 
have been established under the society’s 
auspices. 

Lastly, it is well to mention that this crys- 
tallization of philanthropic energy has been a 
great power in carrying necessary reforms 
through the Legislature, and in preventing 
the passage of injudicious bills. 

The officers are: Robert W. de Forest, 
President ; Chas. S$. Fairchild, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Constant A. Andrews, Treasurer ; 
Chas. D. Kellogg, Secretary ; Herbert B. 
Turner, M. S, Thompson, Chas. F. Cox, 
James J. Higginson, Henry B. Anderson, 
Arthur M. Dodge, James Speyer, Frank H. 
Giddings, George L, Cheney. 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 
* (2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


Evening Wedding Dress. To A. 
A., New York.—The groom, ushers and 
best man wear white glacé kid gloves, with 
or without black stitching, but if the black 
stitching is preferred it should be very small. 
White silk waistcoats are not considered 
smart. If a white waistcoat is worn it 
should be white wash goods, a very fine Mar- 
seilles or duck, It is immaterial what bou- 
tonniére is worn, but it is usually of the season, 
and in spring more often lilies-of-the-valley 
than anything else. * 


Summer Dress. To Reader, Pittsburg. 
—(1) Blue serge is such a standard, ordinary 
and established dress that it always has been, 
always is and always will be suitable for in- 
formal occasions, that is to say, in business. 
It is very doubtful if any one could now wear 
a blue serge suit and have it look smart. We 
have seen some blue serge suits so beautifully 
made, and lined with such heavy silk, that 
they showed the pains that had been taken 
with them, As arule, however, serge suits 
have a way of attracting dust, of becoming 
spotted, of dragging at the buttonholes and 
pockets, and looking generally unkempt. 
There is no time of the year when they 
should begin to be worn more than any other, 
but they are essentially a warm weather suit. 

Vulgarity strictly means the commonizing 
of anything. Whatever becomes universal 
becomes common, and in that way becomes 
vulgar. When thousands and thousands of 


men wear blue serge suits, and it is adopted 
as a uniform for all classes of employees, it is 
quite evident that it is a material that has 
Still, a blue serge suit 


lost all distinction. 





will be found very serviceable, and it is just 
as well that a man should have one of them 
in his wardrobe. They are uncommonly 
serviceable at times. 

(2) Soft-bosom colored shirts, worn with 
white collars, are strictly for summer wear. 
They have practically supplanted the stiff 
laundered bosom, and are much more sensible 
and are good form. Far and away the 
smartest summer shirt is a plain white, very 
thin, figured French lawn. The figure is 
woven into the goods and, of course, is white 
also. These shirts are not ready-made, and 
can only be obtained on order, and very few 
haberdashers make them. They are much 
more expensive than the colored shirts, and 
are much more attractive, 

(3) We cannot advise you as to the proper 
outfit to wear at a picnic. Picnics are such 
variable quantities that the best advice we can 
give is that you do what others do. We 
have known picnics where men appeared in 
high hats and frock coats, and we have 
known them where they appeared in sleeve- 
less boating shirts, knee breeches, no stock- 
ings and slippers. 

(4) High turn-over collars will be worn 
this summer, but we think they have about 
had their day. About one laundress in a 
hundred 1s able to make them stiff enough 
so that after an hour’s wear they do not be- 
come a limp and sightless mass, 


Beginning Correspondence. To J., 
Boston.—(1) I had had quite a little argu- 
ment with a friend of mine as to which is the 
proper way to address a letter, namely, 
whether you should say, ** My dear Mrs. 
Johnson,”’ or simply “ Dear Mrs, Johnson.”’ 
The friend of mine referred to says that if it 
is a very old friend I should say ‘* Dear Mrs. 
Johnson,”’ but I think it is just the opposite. 

(2) You know that in writing a formal 
business letter you address it ‘* Dear Sir,’’ but 
if it is to a friend in business or a little more 
personal you say ‘* My dear Sir,”’ 

(3) Now, why on the same principle 
should you not in writing to an intimate 
friend address it ‘* My dear Mrs.”” instead of 
*¢Dear Mrs’’? 

I shall be glad to have your opinion on this 
in Vogue, which I regard as a court of last 
resort in all decisions of this character. 

(1) It is not an easy matter to differentiate 
the shades of meaning expressed by formal 
customs that apply to correspondence. In 
this regard, as in many other matters of polite 
intercourse, local customs and the special 
matter make great differences. 

The most formal kind of a written com- 
munication is what is known as a note, 
which is the means that governments adopt 
in addressing one another. Notes are written 
impersonally, and have no heading, such as 
‘* Dear Sir,’’ or §*Sir.”” The one peculiarity 
about them is that the government issuing 
the note always writes its name first. 

The next formal mode of correspondence is 
the letter, which differs from a note in that 
it is written in the first person, and is ad- 
dressed to some individual or individuals by a 
beginning of ‘*Sir,’’ or ‘* Dear Sirs,’’ etc. 
A state officer would write another officer of 
his own state a letter beginning ‘*Sir.”’ 
This form of opening is very prevalent with 
those that wish to be strictly polite but in no 
way familiar. 

(2) In addressing intimate friends or per- 
sonal acquaintances, the idea of familiarity is 
conveyed by directing as little attention as 
possible to the opening of the letter. In that 
way, ‘* Dear Mrs. So and So *’is more familiar 
and offhand than ‘* My dear Mrs. So and So ;”” 
and as a conclusion, ‘*Sincerely’’ is less 
formal than ‘*Sincerely yours,’’ or ‘* Very 
truly yours.”’ You see, therefore, that what is 
proper is determined by the circumstances, and 
your friend is undoubtedly right when he says 
that ‘‘ Dear Mrs, Johnson ’’ is more suitable 
for addressing a very old friend than “ My 
dear Mrs. Johnson.”’ 

(3) Your assumption is incorrect. There is 
a difference between ‘‘ Dear Sir’ and ¢¢Sir,”’ 
‘* Sir’’ being more formal than ‘* Dear Sir,”’ 
but we do not think it is right at all to use 
‘¢ My dear Sir’’ in business. 

The above reply (2) answers this question. 
The pronoun ‘* My”? is at times appropriate 
in correspondence, among intimates, or 
friends, or acquaintances, but this possessive 
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has no appropriateness at all in business cor- 
respondence, 


Addressing Letters. To M. B., Bos- 
ton. —Is it the custom when addressing dinner 
or wedding invitations to a bachelor to direct 
the envelope to *‘ John Smith, Esq.,’’ or to 
*€Mr. John Smith ’’ ? If not Esq., why not? 

This question we have answered before, 
and we cannot do better than to reprint that 
reply. This is mainly a matter of taste. 
The distinction sometimes made as applicable 
in this country is to address professional men 
as Esq., and men of business as Mr. We are 
of the opinion that Esquire 1s always an absur- 
dity in the United States, where there are no 
hereditary or landed titles. Esquire in Eng- 
land was originally given to an inferior or 
lower in rank, as younger sons of noblemen. 
Where there is no chief in rank it 1s patently 
impossible to have an inferior. The use of 
Esquire as a mark of respect has degenerated 
into such a commonplace practice that it has 
about as much significance as has Colonel in 
the Southern States. This has made it ab- 
surd, and among persons of assured position 
there 1s a decided preference for being addressed 
as Mr. Still, you should judge your man. 
If you think he would like to be called 
Colonel, or Baron, or Mr. Commissioner, or 
Esquire, or any equally harmless appellation, 
we should advise your gratifying such infan- 
tine vanity. 


White Edgings for Waistcoats. E. 
B. R., Penn.—The edgings are not good 
form worn with a sack suit and single- 
breasted waistcoat. There has been an at- 
tempt to revive this fashion, but with other 
colors than white. The effect is outré. 


Fashions in Hats, Gloves and 
Sticks. G., New York.—(1) What style 
derby hat is the correct thing for season of 
96. 

(2) What style and color walking glove is 
being worn ? 

(3) Is it proper to carry a cane to church ? 
and what is the latest in canes? 

(1) A brown or black derby, narrow brim 
and high crown. 

(2) Gray gants de suéde, 

(3) Very simple light wood sticks, 
can carry it to church, 


You 


Suitable Tie for Church Service in 
Spring. H., Mass.—(1) May I beg an 
immediate reply to the following questions ? 
What is the correct tie for a man to wear to 
morning service? I desire to follow your val- 
uable advice as to shade, style, manner of 
tying, etc. 

(2) Is a frock coat the proper one? If 
possible will you make an effort to reply by 
return mail, that I may receive it Saturday 
morning? 

(1) Vogue cannot promise to send replies 
by maii, unless under conditions named in 
rules to correspondents. A man can wear 
this spring either Ascot, four-in-hand, Teck 
or club tie. Dark blue with a white figure, 
black with red ‘or blue figure, or (if Ascot) 
white piqué or silk, slightly puffed. Four-in- 
hands are tied in sailor knots, club ties in 
double knots. 

(2) A frock coat is proper for church on 
Sundays. Well-bred people, however, these 
days, do not dress especially for Easter. 


Etiquette of Wedding Invitations— 
Hat and Gloves. W., Virginia.—(1) In 
what manner should be acknowledged an in- 
vitation to a wedding extended toa gentleman 
who is a stranger to the host and hostess ? 

(2) What is now the color of gloves for 
street wear for men ? 

(3) Is the Homburg hat now the favorite 
style of soft hat? 

(1) Your acknowledgment should run as 
follows: ** Mr. C. accepts with pleasure Mr. 
and Mrs. S.’s kind invitation to be present at 
the wedding of their daughter, Thursday, 9 
April,” 

As arule it is not the custom to answer 
wedding invitations unless to the house, when 
there may be a **sit down”’ breakfast, or if 
the initials ‘‘R. S. V. P.’’ appear on the wed- 
ding cards This latter is the English 
custom. Otherwise one does not reply to 
wedding invitations. Call on your host and 
hostess and leave two cards before the wed- 





ding, in acknowledgment of their courtesy in 
this peculiar instance. 

(2) Gray suéde gloves are the most fashion- 
able this spring. 

(3) The Homburg is the only fashionable 
soft ; colors, brown or black. 


Golfing Suits, Etc. To Walden, N. J. 
—(1) Are patent leathers in good form with a 
lounge suit in preference to black calf boots ? 

(2) Will tan shoes not be worn with 
knickers this summer? If not, what kind 
of boot or shoe will be? 

(3) Is it good form not to wear Highland 
gaiters with knickers? 

(4) Are Ascots in better form puff or tied 
flat ? 

(5) May any tie be correctly worn with a 
golf suit ? 

(6) Will white buckskin waistcoats be 
much worn with golf suits ? 

(7) How much of the box cloth should 
show at the bottom ? 

(1) No. Patent leathers are dress shoes, 
and should be worn in the evening or after- 
noon with a frock coat, and not in the morn- 
ing with a lounge suit. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Highland gaiters are worn with knick- 
ers when playing golf, but not when riding a 
bicycle. This is not an arbitrary distinction, 
but based on good sense. In fact, no article 
of dress should be without its reason and its 
time and season. When playing golf, climb- 
ing over hills in rocky and stubbly ground and 
all the unevenness of an open country, it is 
quite manifest that gaiters are not only ser- 
viceable but necessary. When riding a bi- 
cycle they serve no purpose under the sun 
except to make the rider look ridiculous, 

(4) The puff is the better form. 

(5) Golf is not a game of ease. Most 
golfers find themselves in a dripping perspi- 
ration after they have played a iong course, 
and their suits are adapted to this condition. 
In very hot weather the most approved suit 
is thin, gray Russian duck, which is very 
light and through which air circulates freely. 
The shirt is p!ain white, with no tie, the 
shirt at the throat being unbuttoned and the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows. Many golfers 
wear no caps at all, preferring to go bare- 
headed ; and when they do wear caps they 
should be of the same material as the knicx- 
ers and very light. The shoes have very thick 
soles, with spikes or hobnails, and gaiters. 
Scotch stockings are almost invariably used, 
and should be carried above the knee, the 
knickers fastening above the knee. A year 
or two ago, when golf first began to be played 
generally in America, knickers were worn 
with box-cloth extensions and the stockings 
turned down below the knee at the exten- 
sions. This, however, is hot and uncom- 
fortable and virtually obsolete to-day. In 
cold weather sweaters are worn, and in very 
cold weather both sweaters and a coat. 

(6) Vogue does not remember to have 
ever seen white buckskin waistcoats worn 
with golf suits. They smack of the fancy, 
and certainly are not serviceable in any par 
ticular, and would become very much soiled 
quickly. Vogue's observations of a great 
many golfers is that they treat the game seri- 
ously and dress in the way best adapted to 
making the most of their play, and their 
suits are fast coming to being the best adapted 
to the play, just as in baseball, football, ten- 
nis or riding. There is one difference be- 
tween tennis and golf in regard to dress. 
There is no recognized smart -reception or 
evening dress for tennis. When a tennis 
player puts aside his flannels he dresses for 
the evening or the afternoon in ordinary 
dress. When a golfer finishes his game and 
goes into a reception room of the clubhouse 
or joins in a dinner or luncheon, there is 2 
dress suit, just as there is a hunting dress for 
evening or dinner. This dress suit is what- 
ever the individual cares to make it, except 
as to the coat, which is almost invariably a 
red jacket cut with rolling collar, buttoning 
high in the front with gilt buttons marked 
with the initials of the club of which the 
wearer is a member. In minor particulars 
these coats differ, but chiefly in the collars, 
which are of black, or white, or dark green. 
The buckskin waistcoat would seem to be bad 
form in any event. 

(7) This question was answered before. 
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** Buy China and Glass Right.” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHINA. 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


THE McKINLEY JUG. 





A USEFUL NOVELTY. 
NOTE SPECIAL PRICES 


y% Pint 27c. each 1 Qt. 77¢. each 
6. sh oo 


I ‘6 60 ‘6 2 Qt. $1.17 *§ 


A good Jug for all purposes. 
Do you know our Toilet Sets and 
Dinner Ware for the country ? 
Let us tell you about it either at 
the store or by mail. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. No charge 
for packing, and safe deiivery guaranteed. Iillus- 
trated catalogue mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
All goods delivered free within 100 MILES of New 
York City,except return money charges on packages 
sent C. O. D. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Importers and Retailers of 


Fine China. Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass, 
50 and 52 West 22d St., 


(Near 6th Avenue), and 
170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Wedding Gifts a Spec alty. 
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Flying 
Along 


You'll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 







THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 


Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them. 
The Original Singie-Tubes. 

Cost Most. Worth Most. 


Tue Harntrord Russer Works Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. 
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C. ELIZABETH CLARK, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
WEST 17TH STREET, - ~ - - - ‘NEW YORK. 


imples of dry goods furnished free. Also latest ideas in 


Solid Silver 


Tea Services. 


Buyers will find here tea 
sets from the lowest in 
cost to the most expen- 
sive, all chosen with 
reference to the require- 
ments of persons of good 
judgment and taste in 
such matters. 


Theodore B. Starr, 


206 Fifth Ave., 


Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 





Long, Medium and Short waists, solid at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write te 


R. & C., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 








HIGH-CLASS 


SHOES 


For ALL Purposes 


Golf, Bicycle and Tennis Shoes a 


specialty. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, 


240 FirrnH Avenug, 
NEW YORK. 


uperfluous Hair, 
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Fac al Blemishes. Scars, Wrinkles, 


Pock-Marks, Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently 
and scientifically eradicated by electricity, 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 2ist St. 





Pure, wholesome: 
convenient— made 
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OOKS like silk—will wear better 

than silk. For dress foundations 
under dimities, organdies and other light 
materials. All colors, also in Nubian 
Fast Black. 


manufacturers of 


NUBIAN FAST BLACK 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 18 SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WOLKD. 


THE CLUB ~ 
as! a, 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they wiil always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious, For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U, 5S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G.F, HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Harttord, Cona. 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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run easy. 


We turn our bearing cones and 
cases from a high grade of tool 
steel especially adapted to the pur- 
pose, 
grind them true. 
expensive way, but the best way, 
because they do not wear and run 
hard. 
the chances of that are not 
in a thousand. 
riding a Waverley that the balls 
of your machine will not be la- 
boriously grinding around in a chan- 
nel of soft metal in a few weeks. 
Waverleys are high grade through- 
out, in fact as well as name. 

Inp1ana Bicyc.e Co., 
Eastern Wholesale Branch, 


339 Broadway, New York. 
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(Continued from page 380.) 
marked out into districts and continually vis- 
.ted by committees, who tender relief in cases 
of immediate necessity and report to the gen- 
eral office. 

It is in the desire and intention of develop- 
ing the homeless pauper into a self-respecting 
mar or woman that the society is strongest. 
Work, and the means to be able to work, 
are the aims of its endeavors. In times of 
strikes and trade depression the large sums. of 
money put into its charge have been spent, 
not in free coals and food, but in finding 
work for those thrown out of employment. 

Temporary bands of street cleaners have 
been formed, so that the workmen might not 
be pauperized, and fall into habits of idleness 
during the lack of their accustomed em- 
ployment. The great mass of homeless and 
helpless individuals, not vicious but simply 
ignorant, who swarm to the city are the great- 
est problem of all. To train the unskilled, 
to instill some idea of self-respect, to raise 
these unfortunates to a position where they 
can support themselves, however humbly, is 
the society's practical solution for lessening 
their numbers. Above all, to save children 
from joining this class is one of the society’s 
most cherished objects, 

The next article in this series will be de- 
voted to the various workrooms and means of 
providing employment for those in need which 
have been established under the society’s 
auspices. 

Lastly, it is well to mention that this crys- 
tallization of philanthropic energy has been a 
great power in carrying necessary reforms 
through the Legislature, and in preventing 
the passage of injudicious bills, 

The officers are: Robert W. de Forest, 
President ; Chas. S. Fairchild, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Constant A. Andrews, Treasurer ; 
Chas. D. Kellogg, Secretary ; Herbert B. 
Turner, M. S, Thompson, Chas. F. Cox, 
James J. Higginson, Henry B. Anderson, 
Arthur M. Dodge, James Speyer, Frank H. 
Giddings, George L. Cheney. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 
* (2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

{4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


Evening Wedding Dress. To A. 
A., New York.—The groom, ushers and 
best man wear white glacé kid gloves, with 
or without biack stitching, but if the black 
stitching is preferred it should be very small. 
White silk waistcoats are not considered 
smart. If a white waistcoat is worn it 
should be white wash goods, a very fine Mar- 
seilles or duck, It is immaterial what bou- 
tonniére is worn, but it is usually of the season, 
and in spring more often lilies-of-the-valley 
than anything else. “ 


Summer Dress. To Reader, Pittsburg. 
—(1) Blue serge is such a standard, ordinary 
and established dress that it always has been, 
always is and always will be suitable for in- 
formal occasions, that is to say, in business, 
It is very doubtful if any one could now wear 
a blue serge suit and have it look smart. We 
have seen some blue serge suits so beautifully 
made, and lined with such heavy silk, that 
they showed the pains that had been taken 
with them, As arule, however, serge suits 
have a way of attracting dust, of becoming 
spotted, of dragging at the buttonholes and 
pockets, and looking generally unkempt. 
There ‘« no time of the year when they 
should begin to be worn more than any other, 
but they are essentially a warm weather suit. 

Vulgarity strictly means the commonizing 
of anything. Whatever becomes universal 
becomes common, and in that way becomes 
vulgar. When thousands and thousands of 


men wear blue serge suits, and it is adopted 
as a uniform for all classes of employees, it is 
quite evident that it is a material that has 
Still, a blue serge suit 


lost all distinction. 





will be found very serviceable, and it is just 
as well that a man should have one of them 
in his wardrobe. They are uncommonly 
serviceable at times. 

(2) Soft-bosom colored shirts, worn with 
white collars, are strictly for summer wear. 
They have practically supplanted the stiff 
laundered bosom, and are much more sensible 
and are good form. Far and away the 
smartest summer shirt is a plain white, very 
thin, figured French lawn. The figure is 
woven into the goods and, of course, is white 
also. These shirts are not ready-made, and 
can only be obtained on order, and very few 
haberdashers make them. They are much 
more expensive than the colored shirts, and 
are much more attractive, 

(3) We cannot advise you as to the proper 
outfit to wear at a picnic. Picnics are such 
variable quantities that the best advice we can 
give is that you do what others do. We 
have known picnics where men appeared in 
high hats and frock coats, and we have 
known them where they appeared in sleeve- 
less boating shirts, knee breeches, no stock- 
ings and slippers. 

(4) High turn-over collars will be worn 
this summer, but we think they have about 
had their day. About one laundress in a 
hundred 1s able to make them stiff enough 
so that after an hour’s wear they do not be- 
come a limp and sightless mass, 


Beginning Correspondence. To J., 
Boston. —(1) I had had quite a little argu- 
ment with a friend of mine as to which is the 
proper way to address a letter, namely, 
whether you should say, ‘‘ My dear Mrs. 
Johnson,”’ or simply “ Dear Mrs, Johnson.”’ 
The friend of mine referred to says that if it 
is a very old friend I should say ‘* Dear Mrs. 
Johnson,”’ but I think it is just the opposite. 

(2) You know that in writing a formal 
business letter you address it ** Dear Sir,’” but 
if it is to a friend in business or a little more 
personal you say ‘* My dear Sir,”’ 

(3) Now, why on the same principle 
should you not in writing to an intimate 
friend address it ** My dear Mrs.”” instead of 
*¢Dear Mrs’’? 

I shall be glad to have your opinion on this 
in Vogue, which I regard as a court of last 
resort in all decisions of this character. 

(1) It is not an easy matter to differentiate 
the shades of meaning expressed by formal 
customs that apply to correspondence. In 
this regard, as in many other matters of polite 
intercourse, local customs and the special 
matter make great differences. 

The most formal kind of a written com- 
munication is what is known as a note, 
which is the means that governments adopt 
in addressing one another. Notes are written 
impersonally, and have no heading, such as 
‘* Dear Sir,’’ or **Sir.”” The one peculiarity 
about them is that the government issuing 
the note always writes its name first. 

The next formal mode of correspondence is 
the letter, which differs from a note in that 
it is written in the first person, and is ad- 
dressed to some individual or individuals by a 
beginning of ‘*Sir,’’ or ‘‘ Dear Sirs,’’ etc. 
A state officer would write another officer of 
his own state a letter beginning ‘*Sir.”’ 
This form of opening is very prevalent with 
those that wish to be strictly polite but in no 
way familiar. 

(2) In addressing intimate friends or per- 
sonal acquaintances, the idea of familiarity is 
conveyed by directing as little attention as 
possible to the opening of the letter. In that 
way, ‘* Dear Mrs. So and So’’is more familiar 
and offhand than ‘‘ My dear Mrs. So and So ;”” 
and as a conclusion, ‘*Sincerely’’ is less 
formal than ‘*Sincerely yours,’’ or ** Very 
truly yours.”’ You see, therefore, that what is 
proper is determined by the circumstances, and 
your friend is undoubtedly right when he says 
that ‘‘ Dear Mrs, Johnson ’’ is more suitable 
for addressing a very old friend than “ My 
dear Mrs. Johnson.”’ 

(3) Your assumption is incorrect. There is 
a difference between ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ and ¢Sir,”’ 
** Sir’’ being more formal than ‘* Dear Sir,” 
but we do not think it is right at all to use 
‘¢ My dear Sir’’ in business. 

The above reply (2) answers this question. 
The pronoun ‘‘ My”’ is at times appropriate 
in correspondence, among intimates, or 
friends, or acquaintances, but this possessive 
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has no appropriateness at all in business cor- 
respondence, 


Addressing Letters. To M. B., Bos- 
ton, —Is it the custom when addressing dinner 
or wedding invitations to a bachelor to direct 
the envelope to ‘* John Smith, Esq.,°’ or to 
*€Mr. john Smith ’’ ? If not Esq., why not ? 

This question we have answered before, 
and we cannot do better than to reprint that 
reply. This is mainly a matter of taste. 
The distinction sometimes made as applicable 
in this country is to address professional men 
as Esq, and men of business as Mr. We are 
of the opinion that Esquire is always an absur- 
dity in the United States, where there are no 
hereditary or landed titles. Esquire in Eng- 
land was originally given to an inferior or 
lower in rank, as younger sons of noblemen. 
Where there is no chief in rank it is patently 
impossible to have an inferior. The use of 
Esquire as a mark of respect has degenerated 
into such a commonplace practice that it has 
about as much significance as has Colonel in 
the Southern States. This has made it ab- 
surd, and among persons of assured position 
there 1s a decided preference for being addressed 
as Mr. Still, you should judge your man. 
If you think he would like to be called 
Colonel, or Baron, or Mr. Commissioner, or 
Esquire, or any equally harmless appellation, 
we should advise your gratifying such infan- 
tine vanity. 


White Edgings for Waistcoats. E. 
B. R., Penn.—The edgings are not good 
form worn with a sack suit and single- 
breasted waistcoat. There has been an at- 
tempt to revive this fashion, but with other 
colors than white. The effect is outré. 


Fashions in Hats, Gloves and 
Sticks. G., New York.—(1) What style 
derby hat is the correct thing for season of 
96. 

(2) What style and color walking glove is 
being worn ? 

(3) Is it proper to carry a cane to church ? 
and what is the latest in canes? 

(1) A brown or black derby, narrow brim 
and high crown. 

(2) Gray gants de suéde, 

(3) Very simple light wood sticks, 
can carry it to church. 


You 


Suitable Tie for Church Service in 
Spring. H., Mass.—(1) May I beg an 
immediate reply to the following questions ? 
What is the correct tie for a man to wear to 
morning service? I desire to follow your val- 
uable advice as to shade, style, manner of 
tying, etc. 

(2) Is a frock coat the proper one? If 
possible will you make an effort to reply by 
return mail, that I may receive it Saturday 
morning? 

(1) Vogue cannot promise to send replies 
by mail, unless under conditions named in 
rules to correspondents. A man can wear 
this spring either Ascot, four-in-hand, Teck 
or club tie. Dark blue with a white figure, 
black with red ‘or blue figure, or (if Ascot) 
white piqué or silk, slightly puffed. Four-in- 
hands are tied in sailor knots, club ties in 
double knots. 

(2) A frock coat is proper for church on 
Sundays. Well-bred people, however, these 
days, do not dress especially for Easter. 


Etiquette of Wedding Invitations— 
Hat and Gloves. W., Virginia.—(1) In 
what manner should be acknowledged an in- 
vitation to a wedding extended toa gentleman 
who is a stranger to the host and hostess ? 

(2) What is now the color of gloves for 
street wear for men? 

(3) Is the Homburg hat now the favorite 
style of soft hat? 

(1) Your acknowledgment should run as 
follows : ** Mr. C. accepts with pleasure Mr. 
and Mrs. S.’s kind invitation to be present at 
the wedding of their daughter, Thursday, 9 
April.”” 

As arule it is not the custom to answer 
wedding invitations unless to the house, when 
there may be a ‘sit down”’ breakfast, or if 
the initials ““R.S. V. P.”” appear on the wed- 
ding cards This latter is the English 
custom. Otherwise one does not reply to 
wedding invitations. Call on your host and 
hostess and leave two cards before the wed- 








ding, in acknowledgment of their courtesy in 
this peculiar instance. 

(2) Gray suéde gloves are the most fashion- 
able this spring. 

(3) The Homburg is the only fashionable 
soft ; colors, brown or black. 


Golfing Suits, Etc. To Walden, N. J. 
—(1) Are patent leathers in good form with a 
lounge suit in preference to black calf boots ? 

(2) Will tan shoes not be worn with 
knickers this summer? If not, what kind 
of boot or shoe will be ? 

(3) Is it good form not to wear Highland 
gaiters with knickers? 

(4) Are Ascots in better form puff or tied 
flat ? 

(5) May any tie be correctly worn with a 
golf suit ? 

(6) Will white buckskin waistcoats be 
much worn with golf suits ? 

(7) How much of the box cloth should 
show at the bottom ? 

(1) No. Patent leathers are dress shoes, 
and should be worn in the evening or after- 
noon with a frock coat, and not in the morn- 
ing with a lounge suit. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Highland gaiters are worn with knick- 
ers when playing golf, but not when riding a 
bicycle. This is not an arbitrary distinction, 
but based on good sense. In fact, no article 
of dress should be without its reason and its 
time and season. When playing golf, climb- 
ing over hills in rocky and stubbly ground and 
all the unevenness of an open country, it is 
quite manifest that gaiters are not only ser- 
viceable but necessary. When riding a bi- 
cycle they serve no purpose under the sun 
except to make the rider look ridiculous, 

(4) The puff is the better form. 

(5) Golf is not a game of ease. Most 
golfers find themselves in a dripping perspi- 
ration after they have played a long course, 
and their suits are adapted to this condition. 
In very hot weather the most approved suit 
is thin, gray Russian duck, which is very 
light and through which air circulates freely. 
The shirt is plain white, with no tie, the 
shirt at the throat being unbuttoned and the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows. Many golfers 
wear no caps at all, preferring to go bare- 
headed ; and when they do wear caps they 
should be of the same material as the knicx- 
ers and very light. The shoes have very thick 
soles, with spikes or hobnails, and gaiters. 
Scotch stockings are almost invariably used, 
and should be carried above the knee, the 
knickers fastening above the knee. A year 
or two ago, when golf first began to be played 
generally in America, knickers were worn 
with box-cloth extensions and the stockings 
turned down below the knee at the exten- 
sions. This, however, is hot and uncom- 
fortable and virtually obsolete to-day. In 
cold weather sweaters are worn, and in very 
cold weather both sweaters and a coat. 

(6) Vogue does not remember to have 
ever seen white buckskin waistcoats worn 
with golf suits. They smack of the fancy, 
and certainly are not serviceable in any par- 
ticular, and would become very much soiled 
quickly. Vogue's observations of a great 
many golfers is that they treat the game seri- 
ously and dress in the way best adapted to 
making the most of their play, and their 
suits are fast coming to being the best adapted 
to the play, just as in baseball, football, ten- 
nis or riding. There is one difference be- 
tween tennis and golf in regard to dress. 
There is no recognized smart reception or 
evening dress for tennis. When a tennis 
player puts aside his flannels he dresses tor 
the evening or the afternoon in ordinary 
dress. When a golfer finishes his game and 
goes into a reception room of the clubhouse 
or joins in a dinner or luncheon, there is 2 
dress suit, just as there is a hunting dress for 
evening or dinner. This dress suit is what- 
ever the individual cares to make it, except 
as to the coat, which is almost invariably a 
red jacket cut with rolling collar, buttoning 
high in the front with gilt buttons marked 
with the initials of the club of which the 
wearer is a member. In minor particulars 
these coats differ, but chiefly in the collars, 
which are of black, or white, or dark green. 
The buckskin waistcoat would seem to be bad 
form in any event. 

(7) This question was answered before. 
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** Buy China and Glass Right.” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHINA. 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


THE McKINLEY JUG. 





A USEFUL NOVELTY. 


NOTE SPECIAL PRICES 
Yy% Pint 27¢. each 1 Qt. 77c. each 
% “cc 44 ““ 3 Pt. 94 “cc 
1 6. fa.“ 2 Qt. $1.17 ¢ 


A good Jug for all purposes. 
Do you know our Toilet Sets and 
Dinner Ware for the country ? 
Let us tell you about it either at 
the store or by mail. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. No charge 
for packing, and safe detivery guaranteed. Illus- 
trated catalogue mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
All goods delivered free within 100 MILES of New 
York 2s og return money charges on packages 
sent C, O. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 
Importers and Retailers of 


Fine China. Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass, 
50 and 52 West 22d St., 


(Near 6th Avenue), and 
170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Wedding Gifts a Spec‘alty. 











Flying 
Along 


You’ll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 






THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 





Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them. 


The Original Single-Tubes. 
Cost Most. Worth Most. 


Tue HartFord Russe Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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C. ELIZABETH CLARK, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 


WEST 17TH STREET, - - - - - ‘NEW YORK. 


imples of dry goods furnished free. 


Also latest ideas in 
dressmaking and miilinery. 


Solid Silver 


Tea Services. 


Buyers will find here tea 
sets from the lowest in 
cost to the most expen- 
sive, all chosen with 
reference to the require- 
ments of persons of good 
judgment and taste in 
such matters. 


Theodore B. Starr, 


206 Fifth Ave., 


Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 





Long, Medium and Short waists, solid at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write te 


R. & G., M’fre, 361 Breadway, WN. Y. 








HIGH-CLASS 


SHOES 


For att Purposes 


Golf, Bicycle and Tennis Shoes a 


specialty. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, 


240 FirrH Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Superfluous Hair, 
Sc 


Facial Blemishes. 
cars, Wrinkles, 


Pock-Marks, Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently 
and scientifically eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 





Pure, wholesome: 
convenient— made 
in a jiftfy= 





Best of references. Correspondence solicited. 





Ail A Cotton bining 
‘\v Summer Dresses 


OOKS like silk—will wear better 
than silk. For dress foundations 
under dimities, organdies and other light 
materials. All colors, also in Nubian 
Fast Black. Ooo ce os we ty 


AN 
Was 


Recommended to the public by the 
manufacturers of 
NUBIAN FAST BLACK 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 18 SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WOLKD. 


| THECLUB= 
oT CScxtauts 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U, 8, 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


br HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Harttord, Cona. 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 









run easy. 


We turn our bearing cones and 
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Fibre Chamols 


The Ideal Interlining 
Recommended and Used by 
Sara Bernhardt 
Lillian Russell 
Mrs. Jenness Miller 
Redfern 


None Genuine Fibre Chamois 


Unless Stamped 


cases from a high grade of tool w% 
steel especially adapted to the pur- a 
pose, carefully harden, and then 


grind them true. This is the most 


| 


ree rrrer error ores?! 


expensive way, but the best way, 
because they do not wear and run 
hard. Break? Oh,no. Probably 


the chances of that are not one 







in a thousand. You are sure in 


! 


riding a Waverley that the balls 


of your machine will not be la- 





POSSESSES BES 


boriously grinding around in a chan- 
nel of soft metal in a few weeks. 
Waverleys are high grade through- 
out, in fact as well as name. 


Inpiana Bicycie Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Eastern Wholesale Branch, 
339 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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a‘ 17 years’ experience and Rook « goes with 

each one of them.” Beautifu 
free at any Rambler agency in the U 
ah GORMULLY & JEFFERY uC co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 





Remember this one thing—that no Angostura 
Bit'ers 1s the genuine original except Abbott's, All 








Whitman’s 
GE Tasstanrinésus 
Chocolate 


NO BOILING. 


druggists. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 


TIONS 
AFRICA NO LONGER EASY OF SOLUTION GEOG- 
RAPHICALLY — FRANCE’S CLEVERNESS IN 


SECURING IMPORTANT POSITIONS—HER 
LACK OF STAYING POWER——THE MA- 
TABELE, WHO THEY ARE—A SHORT 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR ACTIVI- 
TIES DURING THE LAST 
SIXTY YEARS——THE 
PRICE OF CIVILIZ- 

ATION 


Ifteen years ago children turned over to 
1%) Africa in their geographies with a 
feeling of relief, for atter bounding 
the continent, stating a few facts in regard to 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and mentioning half a 
dozen seaport towns, there was nothing else to 
be learned about Africa. Now, the surface 
of the continent has been described with some 
accuracy, so that at least its main features 
are known, and the political divisions of the 
Dark Continent are most difficult to master. 
It is the great board upon which the civi- 
lized nations of Europe are to-day playing 
their latest game, and to the onlooker it often 
appears as 1f more ingenuity were expended 
in the effort to block one another’s play than 
in the attempt to gain advantageous positions, 
When we examine the most recent map of 
Africa, colored to show what portions of the 
continent have been appropriated by what 
nations, we are struck by the apparently arbi- 
trary manner in which boundaries have been 
laid down, and are also inclined to regard with 
contempt the method of scattering colonies 
about instead of massing strength in one re- 
gion. Longer consideration discloses method 
in the apparant madness, and we gain, gradu- 
ally, some insight into the struggle for posi- 
tions of strategic importance, and for the 
control of valuable waterways. We even 
understand the placing of a wedge between two 
colonies of the same nation, which might other- 
wise eventually consolidate and form too strong 
a power to be agreeable for the mother country. 
Germany has done this more than once, 
and we find a German colony separating two 
English ones in a way which burdens our 
memories and confuses our minds, but which 
may be taken as an indication that diplomat- 
ists appreciate the wisdom of putting an obsta- 
cle in the way of some one’s else too rapid 
progress, and also of having appropriated 
something which another is sure to want, 
even if it is of little value to the present 
owner, Ali the nations are trying to appear 
perfectly open and transparent while engaged 
in furthering their own ends by more or less 
secret means, Is it the quail which tries to 
draw the hunter away from its young by flut- 
tering away from them with sn apparently 
wounded wing? It is easy to guess that 
when one of the great powers begins making 
a fuss about the condition of affairs in one of 
its colonies, and provokes discussion over ac- 
curate boundaries in that region that the real 
move in the intricate games of colonial dip- 
lomacy is being made somewhere else. 

The district which is being neglected with 
elaborate care is the one to watch for new 
developments. The dust which is labori- 
ously kicked up on the coast at times blinds 
no clear-sighted eyes to what is going on in 
the interior, and France may bluster about 
her boundaries in the western part of Africa 
without convincing us that her colonial office 
watches this region with keener interest than 
the advances France is making in a casual 
manner in the far interior toward the East 
and the valley of the Upper Nile. 

The French have always been the most 
tactful of colonists, They are the people 
who most readily make terms with the na- 
tives wherever they go, and by their enter- 
prise and dash often secure to themselves 
very important positions, of which they are 
not always wise enough to retain control. 
The British are the colonists who ‘come to 
stay,’’ and in Africa their position, or rather 
positions, are the most advantageous as well 
as the most interesting. The new struggle 
in Matabeleland recalls the war of two years 
ago, and may prove of importanee in its in- 
fluence upon the future conduct of affairs 
both in ** Rhodesia’’ and the Transvaal, 

In 1830 the Matabele rebelled against the 
King of Zululand and left their own country 


to settle in the northern part of the Trans- 
vaal. From here they were expelled later by 
the Boers, were driven across the Limpopo 
River and finally settled in the country now 
known as Matabeleland, just north of the 
Limpopo River, in the region drained by the 
Zambezi River and becoming well daown as 
Zambesia, The Matabele, then, are Zulus, 
and have always been celebrated for their 
good fighting qualities, and they made the 
natives whom they found in possession of 
their adopted country their slaves and forced 
them to herd their cattle, while they them- 
selves followed the noble calling of bandit. 

In 1889 Cecil Rhodes, who was already 
well known as the man who had carried to 
a successful conclusion a gigantic scheme for 
the consolidation of the diamond mines in the 
Kimberley Fields, formed a company for the 
colonization of the country north of the Lim- 
popo, obtained a royal charter, and in 1890 
the British South Africa Chartered Company 
began its work, Explorers had given glow- 
ing reports of the riches to be found 1n this 
region, and besides it was important to put in 
a wedge just here. Germany and the Trans- 
vaal had been prevented from joining hands 
across the Bechuana land, the district directly 
north of Cape Colony, and when this was 
made impossible by the proclaiming of Great 
Britain’s protection over the whole area pub- 
lic attention was easily drawn to the rich lands 
north of Bechuanaland. Dr, Jameson, a 
Scotch doctor practicing in Kimberly, and a 
personal friend of Rhodes, was prevailed upon 
by him to become administrator of the Com- 
pany early in its history, and, until the time 
of his fatal raid is conceded to have managed 
its affairs with ability. The pioneers found 
life a hard struggle, but were repaid by discov- 
ering gold and other minerals, as well as land 
easily cultivated. Settlements were made in 
Mashonaland at first, where the natives were 
peaceable and easily reconciled to this incur- 
sion of Europeans. But the warlike neigh- 
bors, the Matabele, under their powerful 
king, Lobengula, soon began to give trouble, 
and continued to raid the Mashonas, now 
practically allies and subjects of the English. 
In 1893 the climax was reached when some 
of Lobengula’s warriors actually penetrated 
into the mining town of Victoria and killed 
some Mashonas in the streets. Jameson 
promptly held an ‘*indaba,’’ or council, with 
the Matabele chiefs and ordered them to re- 
move their men from the country within a 
certain time. Raids continued, however, in 
spite of fair promises, conflicts occurred be- 
tween natives, and English and Jameson de- 
cided to enroll volunteers for an expedition 
against the Matebele and to ask leave from 
the Imperial Govermment to enter Matebe- 
land. 


HENRY B. FULLER 


Bout five years ago an unpretentious- 
A looking volume, with the curious 
title of The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani, made a quiet appearance in the liter- 
ary world, For a time nothing was heard of 
it, and it might have lived out a brief little 
life, as so many other books whose pathetic 
histories are never told, save for a lucky 
chance that placed it in the hands of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard College. 
It was the type of book that is dear to the 
cultivated reader,, and as Professor Norton 
stands pre-eminent for cultivation in this 
country, he saved it and he hastened to spread 
the news of his discovery throughout the 
country. This is how the name of Henry B. 
Fuller first came to be known. 

Professor Norton’s eulogy of The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani set thousands of readers to 
hunting up the book. It became the topic 
of the critics in the newspapers and the literary 
clubs in Boston and San Francisco. Indeed, 
so great grew the demand for it that the Cen- 
tury Company took the humble-looking little 
volume, dressed it in fine clothes and sent it 
into the world again with the Century stamp 
on thetitle-page. Henry B. Fuller had arrived, 

After reading and approving of the delight- 
ful series of sketches of travel in Europe 
that made up the book, readers began to ask 
who Henry B. Fuller was and how he had 
happened to write so charming a book. 

The first news of Mr. Fuller was startling. 
He was a Chicago business man, and his book 
had been written in his musty office in the 


vi 


heart of the city during the intervals of leisure 
in his work, It seemed impossible that the 
charming fancy which made The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani unique among books of 
travel, that lifted it into the rank of poetic 
prose, it seemed absolutely opposed to reason 
that it should have had free play under such 
conditions. The anomaly became compre- 
hensible only when the news came from Chi- 
cago that Mr. Fuller hated the prosaic routine 
of business and that the transcription of his 
memories of Europe had afforded a relief and 
an escape from it. 

That the author of The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani was a man of refinement was 
self-evident, and the man of refinement is 
usually one who shuns publicity and display. 
So it was not surprising to hear that Mr. 
Fuller was personally little known in Chicago, 
and was of a retiring, almost shy, disposition. 
It was, therefore, a long time after his suc- 
cess had been won that his admirers heard 
the facts of his career. Of English extrac- 
tion on both sides, his father’s family having 
come over on the Mayflower and his mother’s 
about the time of the war of 1812, Henry B. 
Fuller first saw the light in Chicago in 1859. 
His father had been a pioneer Chicagoian, 
and Henry was bred amid changing condi- 
tions which he was destined later to turn to 
notable use in literature. He attended the 
Chicago High School and after his graduation 
entered on a’business career, escaping, how- 
ever, from the routine for two visits of sev- 
eral months each in Europe in ’79 and °83. 
These visits may be said to have laid the 
foundation of his career as a man of letters. 
They enabled him to indulge his passion for 
architecture, and they gave him material for 
the book that impressed Professor Norton so 
profoundly, In other words, they brought to 
the surface the poetic and the artistic traits 
that lay dormant. 

Encouraged by the reception given his first 
book, Mr, Fuller went to work on a second 
in a similar vein, The Chatelaine of La 
Trinité, which was first published serially in 
the Century Magazine. It was marked by 
the same delightful fancy that had distin- 
guished his first work, and by the same note 
of strength and distinction in style. The 
romanticists were enchanted !| They had found 
a new writer and a great apostle at last ! 
How quickly and how bitterly they were to 
be disappointed. Their apostle proved to 
be a heretic. 

What must have been the emotions of 
Mr. Fuller’s admirers when The Cliff 
Dwellers made its appearance? The author 
threw down the gauntlet to the realists, met 
them on their own ground, and with his first 
work, in their own lines, won a place among 
their leaders. 

The Cliff Dwellers was as ugly a book as 
its two predecessors were beautiful, yet it 
contained the elements—perhaps it would be 
better to say the promise—of greatness, It 
was a pitiful picture of the worst aspect of 
Chicago life and of the effect of it upon 
character. It is said that Mr. Fuller dis- 
liked the life and the people he depicted, and 
it almost seemed as if the work were an ex- 
pression of his own disgust and resentment, 
yet the book stood a remarkable achieve 
ment, a study of social conditions worthy of 
literary record. Ina sense it was a protest 
against certain hideous phases of American 
life, and as such, quite apart from its literary 
value, it had a genuine moral value. 

I have spoken of the promise of greatness 
foreshadowed in the Cliff Dwellers, was 
fulfilled last year, when Mr. Fuller’s latest 
novel appeared, With the Procession, is 
without doubt a great achievement. In 
comparison with it, The Cliff Dwellers, 
strong as it is, seems crude. 

At present Mr. Fuller’s record stands, for 
both romance and realism, with two books 
on each side the literary fence. His admirers 
and his critics had been eagerly watching for 
his next work, wondering whether he would 
cling to realism or go back to the style of 
writing that made him first fame. R. 





“ What? 
Sere?”’ 
** Yes—but she’s sixty years old.”’ 
*¢ But Perkins allows her a discount on her 
years for cash. She’s a millionaire.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Perkins going to marry Miss 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 
CLIMATE AS IT AFFECTS EXPENDITURE FoR 


COSTUMES—HOW THE WRAP, HAT AND 
PARASOL OF 1895 MAY BE TRANS- 


FORMED INTO PRESENTABLE 
ARTICLES IN THE STYLE 
oF 1896 


He daily question throughout the year 

I is what to have ready and suitable 

to wear in our variable climate. 
After all, climate is a most important factor 
in the expenditure of every New Yorker, for 
no city of its size in the world can boast of 
as great variety of weather and corresponding 
need of clothing. Our wardrobes have to be 
built up to meet the requirements of these 
numerous changes, or else life would become 
extremely uncomfortable, if not fraught with 
positive suffering, Women are pushed, nolens 
volens, into much expense in the matter of 
wraps alone, so one may judge of the rest. 

As an instance, we will assume that for 
the winter we have purchased a fine cloth 
coat, fur trimmed, exceedingly warm and 
agreeable to wear. Suddenly the thermom- 
eter has dropped into an arctic temperature, 
when nothing will answer except a sealskin 
or fur-lined coat. Not long afterward the 
weather moderates, and we are back again in 
our fur.trimmed garment. We go on steadily 
for awhile, until the surprise of those always 
unlooked-for balmy February days overtakes 
us unawares, and we are forced to abandon 
the heavy fur-collared coat for something 
much less aggressive, and this leads to the 
purchase of a midway cloth or velvet jacket, 
we will say, in keeping with the occasion. 
This mildness is followed by the piercing 
winds of March, when our furs and warmest 
wraps are not only imperative, but frequently 
inadequate. Just as we are becoming re- 
signed to this bleakness and the cutting 
blasts that prevail there comes, without the 
slightest warning, a warm semi-tropical wave, 
accompanied by a sun which burns through 
our streets and into our very houses. 

If one dared to run the risk, we should 
dispense then and there with any wrap 
whatever, but experience has made us cau- 
tious. We rush off bitten by the imperious 
need of a light spring wrap, a mantle or cape, 
in brocade, velvet or cloth—something easily 
put on or taken off, and for which we fancy 
we shall have much need. We select the 
very thing, are delighted, put it on at once, 
and send home our unbearable coat from the 
shop. Absurd as it may seem, that proved 
to be our only chance of wearing it. The 








[3247] BATISTE OVER SILK 


following day brought snow, and a dreary 
wintry season set in, running into a cold, 
cheerless April. Notes of invitation from 
dressmakers and well-known shops where we 
keep an account asking us to take a look at 
the newly imported summer gowns and wraps. 
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It reads like a vain mockery, and we find it 
impossible to summon the least interest in in- 
specting airy nothings, with patches of snow 
newly fallen and the north wind howling 


without. We were not wise. A New 
Yorker never is who stops for wind or 
weather. Two days later the temperature 


rose to go° in the shade: A gauze cape 
would have been a burden. These are a few 
of the climatic disadvantages under which 
New Yorkers labor. 

It follows that the woman who manages a 
modest income must give a great deal of seri- 
ous and intelligent thought to it, and exercise 
a vast deal of forethought in every step she 
takes, There must be no wild flights of im- 
pulse, but calm study and consideration over 
every article purchased, and the purpose, 
as well as manner, in which it is to be 
worn. 

Apropos of our subject of wraps, the new 
model cape of this season has lent itself most 
complacently to the one of last year, which, 
it will be remembered, was a plain silk or 
satin foundation, generally with applied passe- 
menteries or laces on the shoulders in the way 
of fancy yokes, etc. By removing all this 
sort of trimming, and covering the cape with 
flouncings, quillings, plissés of net, tulle, 
mousseline de soie gauze, lace, etc., etc., one 
was able to achieve, with the addition of rib- 
bon and flowers, as great a success as if they 
had bought one of the latest Paris models. 
Few clever women would lose such an oppor- 
tunity. 

In like manner a perfectly plain silk para- 
sol may be manipulated by deft fingers, and by 
additions of transparent draperies and flounc- 
ings so as to bring it up to the full dress re- 
quirements of the parasol 4 la mode. 

Last year’s straw hat may be also easily sub- 
jected to the prevailing form and fashion of 
the moment at very little cost. Happily 
there is no law against a mixture of straw 
braids on one hat this season, but rather a 
predominating tendency in that direction. 
At a glance, a practical mind would know 
that by stepping into a shop where straws by 
the yard were sold, the needed material for 
alteration could be bought. An unerring 
eye would direct the transformation of the 
hat into the most modish shape. Then 
would come the quilling of tulle, the making 
of a smart aigrette bow, the posing of flowers, 
to give the crowning cachet, et voila—a thing 
of beauty, something to take particular joy in 
—because of our own successful handiwork. 





A Fter many experiences, professional and 


sentimental, in theatres of all grades, 

from democratic ‘Tony Pastor’s on 

the east side, to fashionabie Abbey’s Theatre 
on Broadway, Lillian Russell finds herself 
through the failure of Abbey, Grau & Schoef- 
fel, widely advertised as the most expensive 
theatrical Jonah in the annals of the New 
York stage. Her failure to attract popular 
interest cost her managers, it is said, $200,000. 
As a theatrical risk Miss Russell will doubt- 
less, hereafter, be regarded as extra hazardous, 
The most interesting theatrical event prom- 
ised for this week is In Gay New York, 
which is billed to open this evening at the 
Casino. Like The Passing Show, it is a re- 
view of the latest theatrical season in New 


York, the libretto being by Hugh Morton 
and the music by Gustave Kerker. The 
scenes include the west end of Coney Island 
and exterior views of the Hotel Waldorf and 
other well-known New York buildings. The 
plays caricatured are A Black Sheep, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, The Wizard of the Nile, 
The Heart of Maryland, Chimmie Fadden, 
His Excellency and Carmen. Among the 
actors and managers who are caricatured are 
Fregoli, Chevalier, Yvette Guilbert, Madame 
Calvé, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Augustin Daly, 
Oscar Hammerstein, Sir Henry Irving, the 
De Reszkes. The cast includes Lilian Swain, 
Walter Jones, Virginia Earle, Katherine Lin- 
gard. 

The Star Cast Company will play The Rivals 
on Saturday, 30 May, in the afternoon and 
evening, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

English opera at the American Theatre is 
prospering, The Mikado having replaced The 
Bohemian Girl on Monday last. 

Mr. Thomas Q. Seabrooke has succeeded 
Henry Dixey as the village Mayor in Thor- 
oughbred, which continues to draw good 
houses at the Garrick Theatre. The illum- 
inated transparency above the theatre makes 
an eye-catching sign as it reads : 


Thoroughbred 
Garrick 
Theatre. 


Kellar began his New York engagement 
on Monday evening with a programme of 
new illusions that are exceedingly ingenious. 

The operas at Terrace Garden for the week 
are The Bat and The Beggar Student. 

E] Capitan at the Broadway, and The Sun- 
shine of Paradise Alley at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre continue to draw full houses. 

The season both of Robin Hood and that of 
the Harlem Opera House, where the opera is 
being played this week, will be brought to a 
close on Saturday evening. 

Fregoli has proved so popular at the Olym- 
pia that he is likely to remain the whole 
season. 

The roof garden season begins on Saturday, 
when the American, Casino, Madison Square 
and Proctor Pleasure Palace will open, 


AT THE THEATRES 


American Theatre—8.15, English opera. 

Broadway 8.15, El Capitan. 

Casino—8.15, In Gay New York. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Saturdav—The Rivals. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Sunshite of Paradise 
Alley 

Garrick - 8 30, Thoroughbred. 

Grand Opera House—8, Tavary Opera Company. 

Harlem Opera House - 8.15, Robin Hood, 

Koster & Bial’s—8 15, Chevalier. 

Olympia Music Hall—8 15, Fregoli 

Proctor’s—23d St,,near 6th Ave, and 58th St., 
near 3d Ave., Variety. 

Standard—8.1 5, Faust. 

Terrace Garden—8 15, The Bat and The Beggar 
Student. 








A lady at the Atlanta Exposition on exam- 
ining a piece of cut glass at the exhibit of the 
Libbey Glass Co, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
make diamonds? ‘This glass is as clear and 
bright as any diamond.’’ Look for the trade- 
mark Libbey, with a sword under it, cur in 
every piece, 


Call for Burgundy Bitters in your Cock- 
tails—at all leading clubs and hotels. Un- 
equalled as a tonic and appetizer. 





“The name of the a Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 





in stationery keep it. 


sive as one might suppose. 
large quantity ? 
Whiting Paper Company make it. 


The use of selected paper in your correspondence is an 


Elegant Selected Stationery 


in these days of close competition is not so expen- 


You do not use such a 
Why not have the best? The 
All dealers 


evidence of culture, and you cannot afford to use paper that will be criticised as 


poor. No economy in it. 


ognized standard—take no other—take no chances. 


Ask your dealer for «¢ Whiting’s Papers **—the rec- 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. | 


HOLYOKE NEW YORK. 








Plated Ware 


For Country — Yachts, etc. | 


Asparagus ie tongs 
and servers; salad and 
berry sets; ice-water pitch- 
ers; ice-bowls, spoons and 
tongs; mineral - water si- 
phon cases; holders, 
with cutters; tatle cutlery; 
etc. 


Tiffany & Co.’s hard-metal 
silver-plated ware is silver- 
soldered in every joint, and is 

practically indestructible, 

Not purchasable elsewhere. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK — 


Wedding Silverware, | 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


1128-1130 Broadway, 208 sth Ave.,(MadisonSq., W 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn., Hamilton, Ontario. 


Continental 





| 
j 
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BEST %CO: 


| Anexample of the exceptional advantages 
| of Clothing Children where their outfitting is 
| the special business. 


*5.00 


Outing 
Suits, 


For Girls from 5 
| to 14 years. Made 
of cloth - finished 
blue flannel — fast 
color. Blazer Jacket 
—full gored skirt. 
The novel collar 
and pointed revers 
are trimmed with 

white or black 2 
} braid, $5.00. 





Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of 
the best things for children, sent to out 
of town customers, for 4 cents postage. 


| 
F | I 60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
| 
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Traveling Set. 


BELT, BAG AND PURSE TO MATCH 
IN ALL LEATHERS. es SF & 


Designed to meet the requirements of ladies traveling here or abroad, and con- 
structed with a view to convenience and safety. 
Light in weight, plain yet rich in mounting, and moderate in price. 


Mounted in Sterling Silver only. 


SILVER MOUNTED LEATHER BELTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The Wallace Company, 
Silversmiths, 
Fifth Avenue, bet. 26th and 27th Sts. 


Manufactory at Wallingford, Conn. 


fol 


to mount because the pommel is low and easy to 
sit upon and pedal, 


and fiat in the back, 


row in front., All 
injurious pressure 
absolutely avoided. 


MESINGER, 


3-50. 


Hulbert Bros, & Co., 


Majestic Bicycles, 


26 West 23d St., 
New York. 





because it is wide | 


but short and nar- | 





| 256 Firtu Ave., 





'RUPERT A. RYLEY CO, 


TAILORS, 
New York, 
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\W THEN you travel, enquire at the hotel what baking 


powder is used. Unless it is Royal, go to the next 


the agent assures you that Royal Baking 
Powder is used exclusively in its galley. 
At some hotels, and on board some 


ships, to economize, alum baking 






e 
4 
: hotel. If going abroad, take no steamer unless 


powders are employed. Enquire 
closely and avoid all such. 
Your pleasure trip may be 

spoiled by indigestion caused 


by a roll, a biscuit, dumpling 


oo 


- ir 


or griddle cake made with 
poisonous alum baking pow- 


der. Good health and good 


food add zest to your vaca- 







\(%— tion pleasures. The best and 


\ 
\ 






! 


5S : € 
Ee 
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Fac most wholesome pastry cannot be 


had without the Royal Baking Powder, and 
the hotels and steamers noted for their excellent 


$ cuisine use it to the exclusion of every other. 
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